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Survey of the World 
* a a 


Two Yeats in the Antarctic . OTTO NORDENSKJOLD 


Japanese Military Funerals . . . J. H. DE FOREST 





Eastern Crete . . . . . . RUFUS B, RICHARDSON Ve, a 
Friendship (Poem) . . . . EDMUND K. BROADUS b Y 'p 
The Oregon Exposition . . . . HENRY W. GOODE | 
The Brontosaurus . . . .. . W.D. MATTHEW 


A Song of Seed Time (Poem) . FRANK H. SWEET 
&* &* wo 


Editorials, Book Reviews, Insurance, - 
Financial, Etc. 
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F you build or remodel this Spring by all means put in a modern sanitary bathroom 
I equipped with snowy, non-porous “Standard” Porcelain Enameled Ware. No matter how 
low the cost a “Staudard” bathroom is comfortable, healthful and beautiful, and an 
added money value to the house. It has the strength of iron and the purity of china, and 
is the only safe equipment for the modern home. 


Send to-day for our book of “MODERN BATHROOMS” (100 pages) which 
shows many complete model bathrooms ranging from $70.00 to $550.00 with price 
of each fixture in detail. (The fixtures in the above interior cost only about $70.00 
not counting piping or labor). It gives expert information on laundry, kitchen 
and toilet room equipment —decoration, tiling, etc., etc. Free for six cents postage. 


CAUTION: Every piece of “Stender” Ware bears our guarantee **Green and Gold ”? label, and 
has our trade-mark “Staudexd” cast on the outside. Unless the label and trade-mark are on the fixture it is 
not “Standard” Ware. Refuse substitutes—they are all inferior and will cost you more in the end. 


Standard Sanitary ‘Mfg. Co. pepe a. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Offices and Showroom in New York: “Steudard” Building, 35-37 West 31st Street 
Cleveland, Ohio, 208-210 Huron Street St. Louis, Mo., 622 Security Building 
Louisville, Ky., 325-329 West Main Street Boston, Mass., 712 Paddock Building 
New Orleans, La., Baronne and St. Joseph Streets Philadelphia, Pa., 906-907 Commonwealth Building 
London, England: 22 Holborn Viaduct, E.S. 
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Standard IE 
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New Macmillan Publications 


A NEW VOLUME OF THE “AMERICAN MEN OF LETTERS” 
William Cullen Bryant 


By WILLIAM ASPENWALL BRADLEY. Uniform with Col. HIGGINSON’S “ Whittier” and the new 
volumes in the ‘‘ English Men ot.Letters ” series. Cloth, 12mo, gilt, 75 cents 


POEMS OF MARKED ORIGINALITY 
Mr. William J. Neidig’s The First Wardens 


This little book does not echo other poets nor construct minor melodies out of the customary themes and 
imagery. It is of unusual quality and promise both in poetic imagination and literary style. 


Cloth, 16mo, $1.00 net (postage 6c.) 
A HANDBOOK BASED ON THE ENGLISH BIBLE 
Professor Baldwin’s How to Write 


Comment on the debt due to the English Bible for the cultivation of purity of style is frequent. .This analysis 
of its high value by Professor Charles Sears Baldwin, of Yale University, is practical and illuminating, 


50 cents net (postage 5c.) 
A GUIDE TO THE APPRECIATION OF MUSIC 
Dr. Hanchett’s The Art of the Musician 


This —_ the book for those who love music enough to wish to know more of what a composer is aiming at 
and to find ground for a fair judgment of his results, It is i!lustrated with many musical quotations. 
Cloth, 12mo, gilt top, $1.50 net (postage 13c.) 


A WONDERFULLY HELPFUL, SUGGESTIVE BOOK 
Dr. Emile Javal’s On Becoming Blind 


This little book is at once so wise and so comprehending that :t has an almost pathetic charm which has been 
well maintained in this translation by Dr CARROLL E, EDSON. It was written aiter the great French 
oculist had himself become totally blind. Cloth, 16mo, $1.25 net (postage 10c.) 


AN ADMIRABLE THOUGH BRIEF BIOGRAPHY 
Mr. Frederic Harrison’s Chatham 


bs been 4 to ag him is a task at which many an accomplished man of letters has tried his hand, from 
Horace Walpole to Macaulay, and nobody has produced a sketch so adequate, so sympathetic, yet withal so dis- 
criminative, as that which is published by the Macmillan Company, and for which we are indebted to Mr. 
Frederic Harrison.”’—F rom an extended review in the New York Sunday Sun. Cloth, $1.25 net (postage 9c.) 








THE BEST NEW NOVELS 


Mr. Sidney R. Kennedy’s The Lodestar 


is an uncommonly attractive love story, full of sparkling dialogue, amusing without being trashy, an ideal book 
to read aloud. Cloth, $1.50 


Mrs. Shafer’s Beyond Chance of Change 


gives genuine delight to those who can appreciate the restful charm of its picture ot happy child life among the 
open-hearted, high-minded life of the village folk in ‘‘ The Day Before Yesterday.” Cloth, $1.50 


Mr. Robert H. Fuller’s The Golden Hope 


is a ‘simply ripping good story’ of three adventurous Greeks who helped young Alexander the Great con- 
quer the world before he was thirty. It is alsoa golden love story. Cloth, $1.50 


Mrs. Hammond’s The Master-Word 


is a story of Southern life to-day, and the New York ‘‘ Evening Post” praises it so highly as to class it as “‘ one 
of the only two books ever written which adequately interpret ’’ ce:tain phases of that lite, Cloth, $1.50 


Cyrus Townsend Brady’s The Two Captains 


‘isa right good story, and whoever begins it will read io the end. What a thrilling drama it would make !”— 
Plain Dealer, Clevelana. Cloth, $1.50 


Mr. Upton Sinclair’s Manassas 


is ** the best civil war book I’ve read,’”’ says JACK !|.ONDON, who knows what war is. Cloth, $1.50 


Mr. Phillpotts’s The Secret Woman 


**is bozené all question one of the greatest novels in literature . . . a masterpiece of the first order.”— 
JAMES DUUGLAS in the Star, London. Cloth, $1.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers 


Sixty-four and Sixty-six Fifth Avenue, New York 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS 








The Laos of North Siam 


By LILLIAN JOHNSON CURTIS 
With Introduction by ROBERT E. SPEER 


Fully illustrated. . Large 12mo, cloth. 
$1.25 net, postage, 14 cents. 

** This is the only book which deals at all ade- 
quately with the Laos people. It fills'a 
vacant place in our missionary library and fills it 
well. The chapter on child-life is charm- 
img. . . The story of the establishment and 
growth of Christian missions is full of romance 
and of instruction.’—Zhe Missionary Review 
of the World, 


China’s Book of Martyrs 


A Record of Heroic Martyrdoms and Marvelous 
Deliverances of Chinese Christians during the 
Summer of 1900. 


By LUELLA MINER 
Author of *‘ Two Heroes of Cathay.”’ 
Fully Illustrated. Price, $1.50 net, 
postage 18 cents. 

“It is a record to fill one with sadness and joy. 
The record of those awful days, when heathen 
prejudice and wickedness slaughtered so many 
innocent ones, and did it in such horrible ways, is 
a touching tale. The lofty Christian spirit shown 
by these converts from heathenism under such 
conditions makes one rejoice in the power of the 
Gospel.’’—Cumberland Presbyterian. 


In Press for Early Publication 


History of the Presbyterian Churches 
OF THE WORLD 
By Professor R. C. REED, D.D. 


With an Introduction by 
Professor JOHN DeWITT, D.D. 


In this carefully prepared work Professor Reed 
has made an invaluable contribution not only to 
Church history but also to current literature. 
Without being weighted with details the book 
is a well-balanced, direct and intelligent state- 
ment of the course of events ard is a perfect 
thesaurus of information. 


The Open Door 
By HENRY VAN DYKE, D.D., LL.D. 
Price, 75 cents, postage, 7 cents. 

** These are extraordinary sermons. The sim- 
plicity, lucidity and limpidity of the style is 
scarcely equalled by any other living writer. The 
thought has a freshness as fine as it is rare; for 
instance, in the title sermon, the universally com- 
mon thought of Christ as the door of entrance is 
recognized, but the stress is laid on Christ as al- 
so the door of egress to doing good; ‘By Me, if 
any man enter in, he shall goin and out,’ our 
Lord said; but Dr. Van Dyke seems to be the 
discoverer of the truth.”,"—New York Observer. 


A Historical Geography of Bible 
Lands 
With Colored Maps 
By JOHN B. CALKIN 


Principal of the Normal College, Truro, N. S. 
Price $1.00 net, postage 12c. 

**Mr. Calkin’s book is invaluable for the busy 
teacher. It is amarvel of condensation and is 
based upon the acknowledged authorities. There 
are fourteen maps, well indexed and colored. 
The topical arrangement proves the author a 
teacher and appeals to other teachers.””—Kansas 
State S. Ss. Journal. 


Kyrie Eleison 
(The Lord have Mercy) 
A Manual of Private Prayers 


By H. J. WOTHERSPOON 


Price 35c. net, postage 3c. 

‘*Not only are the prayers themselves admirable 
in scope, spirit, and expression, but accompany- 
ing them are singularly judicious suggestions as 
to the range and method of thought in engaging 
in the act of prayer. Especially- commendable 
are the directions given whereby the Communion 
may be made significant through preparation of the 
mind and heart.”"—Hartford Seminary Record. 


Our New Edens 
By J. R. MILLER, D.D. 


Price, 7§c., postage 7c. 

**Dr. Miller has written so much of the Christian 
life and the Christian family that we know before 
we open the book that the New Eden is the 
Christian household. He looks not back with 
fond regret to Paradise Lost, when the Master 
has bestowed upon the believer such a Paradise 
Regained. A very characteristic sermon is one up 
on The Beauty of Quietness. Every page is sweet 
with ‘honey out of the rock’.’’— Zhe /nterior. 


A Life of Christ for Children 
By FLORENCE BAILLIE FITZPATRICK 
In Press 

A 12mo volume of sixty-nine short lessons on 
the life of Christ, written for children to whom 
no available book seemed adapted. The stories 
are told in simple narrative form and have fol 
lowed as closely as possible the text of the New 
Testament, their aim being to stimulate in young 
people an interest in the Bible. 


The Westminster Teacher-Training 


Course 
First-Year Course Now Ready. 
Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 

This Course has been prepared by a number of 
skilled writers who are Sunday-school specialists. 
A Teacher-Training Course should be organized 
in every Sunday School. 
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THE FAR EASTERN TROPICS 


By ALLEYNE IRELAND 


presented itself to him as he has passed suc- 
cessively under the British, French, Dutch, 
and American flags; and upon all he has 
brought to bear the keen insight of an ex- 
perienced observer, rejecting the non-essen- 
tial for the vital, and enriching his survey 
with a great fund of comparative informa- 
tion.”’"—London Times, 


‘“*Mr. Ireland’s extremely interesting and 
varied series of studies in tropical adminis- 
tration covers a very wide area and many 
different types of aspiration and achieve- 
ment. He has visited the many shores 
which radiate round Singapore as their trade 
centre—the Malay Peninsula, French Indo- 
China, Java, and Borneo. He has been as 
far westwards as Burma, and as far east- 
wards as the Philippines. Almost every pos- 
sible variety of tropical government has 


OUR NAVY AND THE BARBARY CORSAIRS 


By GARDNER W. ALLEN 


‘‘A story that will bear retelling so long as the nation stands, and in an accurate history like Dr. Allen's wil) be 
found more exciting than in the dozen tales of adventure built on its incidents.”°-—New York Sun. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, $1.50 net. Postage 12 cents. 


ESSAYS IN PURITANISM WASPS, SOCIAL and SOLITARY 
By ANDREW MACPHAIL By G. W. and E. G. PECHHAM 


“A strong, instructive and witty book.’—Boston A popular book of research in a Jess familiar field of 
Transcript, Crown 8vo, $1.50 net. Postage 12 cents, nature, Ill. Crown 8vo, $1.50 net. Postage 12 cents. 


THE CHILDREN OF GOOD FORTUNE 
By C. HANFORD HENDERSON 


“An uutechnical essay in morals that will afford instruction and inspiration to many earnest men and women 
who are confronting practical questions in the affairs of daily life. 
Crown 8vo, $1.80 net. Postage extra. (April 26.) 


THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY THE ETERNAL LIFE 


With map. Large crown 8vo, $2.00 net. 
Postage 14 cents. 





By LYMAN ABBOTT By HUGO MUNSTERBERG 
A live discussion of the question: Why do people go to A valuable contribution to the discussion of immor- 
Church? C. 8vo, $1.50 net. Postage extra. (April 26.) tality. 16mo, 85 cents net. Postage extra. (April 26.) 
ISIDRO THE OUTLET 
By MARY AUSTIN By ANDY ADAMS 


A stirring romance of the Mission days of 
Southern California and Mexico, full of 
swiftly movingincidents of love and adven- 
ture, and told with power and distinction, by 
the author of ‘The Land of Little Rain.” 


Illustiated, in colors, by Eric Paps. 
12mo, $1.59, (April 26.) 


An exciting personal account of an old- 
time cattle drive. It is full of incident, ac- 
tion, and adventure such as will recall Mr. 
Adams's first great success, ‘‘ The Log of a 
Cowboy.” 


Illustrated, in tint, by E. Boyp Surrx. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 





MRS. AUSTIN 


THE MATRIMONIAL BUREAU 
By CAROLYN WELLS and HARRY P. TABER 


This summer story, full of audaciously humorous situations and clever dialogue, is far-and-away Miss Wells's best 
work, The rapid fire of conversation and the quick action of the complicated love passages give the reader two 
hours of steady enjoyment. Illustrated, in tint, by Coarutes M. REtygea. 12mo, $1.50. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN @ COMPANY, - BOSTON and NEW YORK 
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Thomas Y. Crowell & Company’s 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 





The Personality 
of God 


By LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D. 
(Editor of The Outlook.) 


A great commotion has recently been. 


caused by asermon preached by Dr. Abbott 
before the students of Harvard, in which he 
gives his definition of God. The utterance 
has called forth the widest discussion not 
only among ministers and theological papers, 
but also in the secular press. The appear- 
ance of this “authorized version” will be 
hailed with interest. 


What Is Worth While Serzes. 
12mo, 30 cents net. By mail, 
35 cents. 


The Tragedie 
of Hamlet 


First Folio Edition 


Edited by 
CHARLOTTE PORTER and 
HELEN A. CLARKE ~ 


The original reading of Shakespeare’s play 
is here restored in a popular text for the first 
time. The book isa veritable pocket variorum. 

*‘ Will hold a place by itself among all the 
reprints of Shakespeare.”— The Outlook. 

“T have taken it to my heart at once, and 
every votary of the greatest English books 
must do the same.” —Z. C. Stedman. 


Type and presswork by De 
Vinne, Cloth, 50 cts ; limp leath- 
er, 75 cents net. Postage, 5 cents. 





The Drink Problem 


in Modern Life 


BY HENRY C. POTTER, D.D. 
(Bishop of New York.) 


No more perplexing problem has con- 
fronted our Jaw makers and reformers during 
recent years than the regulation of the saloon. 
Among noteworthy men who have advocated 
new methods, Bishop Potter has attracted 
foremost attention, and a frank discussion 
of the issue from his {pen is therefore of 
timely value. 


What Is Worth While Serzes. 


12mo, 30 cents net. By mail, 
35 cents. 


The Minister 
as Prophet 


By 
CHARLES E. JEFFERSON, D.D. 


(Pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle, N. Y.) 


“Dr. Charles E. Jefferson’s books get 
read. Not only individuals find them out 
and buy them, but his ‘ Things Fundamental’ 
is now one of the required books of the read- 
ing course of Methodist preachers in this 
country for the coming year, and his book, 
‘ Quiet Hints to Growing Preachers,’ has been 
sent forth to every Presbyterian preacher in 
the land by the evangelistic committee of 
that denomination.”— 7he Congregationalist. 


16mo. cloth, gilt top, 90 cents 
net. By mail, $1.00. 





THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY, 


426-428 West Broadway, New York. 
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PUTNAM’S NEW BOOKS 








Breaking the Wilderness 


The Conquest of the Far 
West, from the Wander- 
ings of Cabeza de Vaca to 
the First Descent of the 
Colorado by Powell 


By F.S, DELLENBAUGH, 


Author of “‘The Colorado River,” 
etc. 8vo. Fully illustrated. 
Net $3.50. 


“A review of the important 
events which contributed to break- 
ing the wilderness that so long lay 
untamed west of the Mississippi.’’ 


The Kaiser as He Is 


Or, The Real William II 


By HENRY DE NOUSSANNE. 
Translated by WaLTErR LITTLEFIELD. 
12mo. Net $1.25. 

A witty, keen and incisive arraign- 
ment of William II. of Germany. 

A brilliant commentary on a bril- 
liant man. 








The Old Shipmasters 
of Salem 


With Mention of Eminent 
Merchants 
By CHARLES M. TROW. 
8vo. Illustrated. Net $250. 


A vivid picture of Salem at the 
height of its prosperity. 


The Story of the 
Congo Free State 


Social, Political, and Economic As- 
ate of the Belgian System of 
vernment in Central Africa. 
By HENRY WELLINGTON 
WACK, F.R.G.S. 
8vo. With 125 Lliustrations and 
Maps. Net $3 50. 

The true story of the Congo, the 
romance and the tragedy of its con- 
ception and of its marvelous de- 
velopment. 








De Profundis 


By OSCAR WILDE. 
With portrait. Net $1.25. 
(By mail $1.35.) 

Written while in prison, De Pro- 
fundis contains, probably, the most 
sincere and personal expression of 
the author’s artificial and sensitive 
nature, 


12mo. 





Modern Civic Art 
The City Made Beautiful 


By CHARLES M. ROBINSON, 
Author of “Improvement of Towns 
and Cities,” etc. New Edition 
with Illustrations. 
Net $3.00. 

“There is hardly a ma‘ter con- 
cerning the adornment of the city 
that Is not discussed—a strong 
plea.’—Chicago Tribune. 


Thomas Cranmer 


And the English Reformation, 
1489-1556 
By ALBERT F. POLLARD,F.R.H.S. 
1gmo. Fully illustrated. Net $1.35. 
No. 6in Heroes of the Reformation, 
The figure of Cranmer is not 
heroic, but Mr. Pollard has putit in 
a@ new and much better light; in 
fact, he has made a noble contribu- 
tion to English Church History in 
a critical period. 





Daniel Webster 


THE EXPOUNDER OF THE 
CONSTITUTION 
By EVERETT P. WHEELER. 
8vo. With Portrait. Net $1.50. 


A consideration of Webster's ar- 
guments on questions of constitu- 
tional! and international law. 














Les Classiques Francais 


Edited by H. D. O'Connor, with 
Critical Biographical and Bib- 
liographical Notes. 16mo. Full 
leather. Each $1 00 net. 
ATALA, RENE ET LE DeRNIER 
ABENCERAGE. PaR CHATEAU- 
BRIAND. 

Contes CHosis D'HONORE DE 
BALZzAc. 





French Classics for 
English Readers 


Edited by ApotpH Conn, LL.B., 
A.M., and ma «8 Hippen Paae, 


I. RABELAIS 
Including all the best chapters of 
his famous ‘*Romance of Gargantua 
and Pantagruel.” (Version of 
Urquhart and Motteux.) 
lvol. 8vo. $2.00 net. 
Send for Circular. 


The Romance of 
Victor Hugo and 
Juliette Drouet 


By H. W. WACK, 
Author of *“‘The Congo Free State,” 
etc. 


With Introduction by Francots 
Coppke. 


8vo. Dlusirated. Net $1.50. 
Hugo's letters to Juliette were 
—-_ some timeago. Her love 
etters in nemny ace now for the first 
time made public. 





The St. Lawrence 
River 


Historical—Legendary— 


Picturesque © 
By GEO. WALDO BROWNE. 
8vo. 100 Illustrations. 
Uniform with ‘‘The Hudson River.” 
Net $3.50. 





The Connoisseur’s 
Library 


A Series of 20 Works on Art. 


3. MINIATURES 
By DUDLEY HEATH. 
Royal 8vo. With 114 Illustrations 
(2% Colored, 41 Photogravure, 
and 48 Collotype). Net $6.75. 





Constantine the 
Great 


And the Reorganization of the Em- 
pire and the ae of the 
Church. By J. B. FIRTH, B.A. 

12mo. Illustrated. Net $1.35. 
No. 39 in Heroes of the Nations. 








The Physical 
Culture Life 


By H. IRVING HANCOCK, 
Author of “Japanese Physical 
Training,” “Jiu Jitsu Combat 
Tricks,” etc. 
12mo. Illustrated. Net $1.2. 

sad ide for all who seek the 
simpic laws of abounding health.” 
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J. M. HANSON’S CLUBBING OFFERS 
LEXINGTON, a KENTUCKY. 


ALL 


THREE ‘HDA 


ALL, SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE FOR ONE FULL YEAR. 














Our Club Price 
The periodicals in any club offer will be sent | THE INDEPENDENT - $2.00 cam yy) coy 
Join with Ci he divide the costs. REVIEW OF REVIEWS - 2.50 


The subscriptions may be new or renewals. THE SMART SET - « 2.50 For All Three. 
[Checks accepted] 


Reg. Price. Club Price, 
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WE ALSO FURNISH AS FOLLOWS: 
CLASS A FOUR SPECIAL OFFERS 


\merican Boy..........++ aoe } year sis 
 eewegnege Any Two of LADIES HOME JOURNAL, 
These SATURDAY EVENING POST, $2.25 
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$1.50 
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\tlanta Constitution (Weekly) 1 











Cincinnati Rngiirer (Weekiy): 1 The Youth’s Companion "W.vis cr tH03” 


ournal (Weeki) Free All the issues of the cere for the remaining 


Eleanor Kirk’s weeks of 1904. The Than ristmas and New 


Ch 

Any Three Year’s Double Numbers. The Companions “Carnation” 
Calendar for 1 rinted in 12 colors. 

$2 00 Ifsent to J. Ry ¥---~ Lexington, Ky. All for $1.75 
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+e Scribner . Magazine combination for ° $2.85 
py eh a: ner’s alone costs $3.00. 
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Any Four 
$2.50 $10. Worth of Entertainments For Only 70 Cts, 


“HINTS,” ubiiehed monehly. contains each year $10.00 
ERTAINMENTS, Drills, Novel Socials, 
Recitations fare 


. “HINTS 





Any One of 
These with Two 
of Class B = 


Any American Publisher. Phoenix 
$4.2 5 Our References Nai’ Bank, Lexington, Ky, Dun’s 
or Bradstreet’s. 


Any Two of ONE MAGAZINE FREE Any customer sending us 


hese three combinations to any 
of the above (except the Ladies Home Journal offer) may 


$3.75 =e. eee 
Any Three YOU MAY ADD TO THESE CLUBS 
SS 5 . 2 5 e mY Saturda Home Journal.. es 00 


AnyOne of These 
Ith T f 

















unset Magazine 
renee Century’ Home. cocece 
Youth....... 
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CLASS 8B 
Art Interchange. .......scesesse t year 
Biblical World. ... eccccccces 
Roce 











independent...... 
Lippincote’s eccccce 











yr Weekly.. 
iy) x 
Metropolitan ( (Seribeer’s separate] 

.00 per year. 
Our large 44-page catalog gqutnine about 3,000 publications at lewest prices. Write for it now and 
see how much you can save. It’s free 


= Club-Raisers and Agents Wanted to take orders for our combination offers. Liberal commiasion paid. 


Don't forget to ask forour J. fl. HANSON Magazine Agency, “Jisi°" Lexington, Ky. 


Rastern Offices, 53 and 54 Bible House, New York City. 
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MESSRS. A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


Take pleasure in announcing that 


THEODORE THOMAS 
A MUSICAL AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
Published April 5, 1905 
Regular Edition, $6.00 net. Large-paper Edition, $25.00 net 


The most important musical publication brought out in many years 
Circulars upon application to booksellers, music stores, or the publishers 



































WHY ‘‘PAGANS’’? 


The term “ pagan” literally means villager, rustic 
or barbarian, and as used by Christians means an Iidol- 
atrous or godless man—a heathen: A heathen means 
a heuther-man, bushman or savage! Now consider the 
absurdity of applying this term pagan to the old Greek 
Philosophers, Socrates, Plato and Aristotle, three of 
the greatest minds in the history of religion, ethics 
and philosophy. These men were not rustics or bar- 
barians and not godless, but eminently “ godly,” and 
represented the highest urban culture. In their works 
will be found the most exalted conceptions of God, 
the Soul, and a life of virtue. In the words of Soc- 
rates, 500 years before the New Testament was writ- 
ten, will be found a clearer statement of the doctrine 
of the immortal soul and its future states of proba- 
tion, reward and punishment than can be found in 
any part of the Bible. And in Plato’s Dialogues will 
be found a perfect statement of the Golden Rule, 400 
RB. C., and also a full statement of the modern utili- 
tarian theory of ethics in terms identical with that 
gree by our greatest modern evolutionist, Herbert 
Spencer. To get a true idea of “ pagan” teachings 
and correct popular misconceptions, read Vol. I of 
Evolution of Ethics by The Brooklyn Ethical Associa- 
tion. entitled The Ethics of the Greek Philosophers, 
by Prof, Jas. II. Hyslop, 833 pages. 21 illustrations, 
including many portraits of the philosophers, and a 
Life of Socrates. 


Price $2.00 at all Booksellers. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Publishers. 
Main Office: 271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Brancuges: CHICAGO AND LONDON, 





Historie Highways of fmetica. 


BY ARCHER BUTLER HULBERT. 


A series of monographs on the History of America as 
portrayed in the evolution of its highways of War, Com- 
merce and Social Expansion. 


Comprising the following volumes : 
Paths ot the Mound-Building Indians and Great 
Game Animals. 

Indian Thorougbiares. 

Washinstens Read: The First Chapter of the Old 

enc’ ar. 

Braddock’s Road. 

The Old (siege ‘(Forbes’s’ Road. 

Hoone’s Wildervess ° 

Portage Paths: The Keys of the ntinent. 

Military Reads et the Mi-xsissippi sin. 

wy aterwass ot Westward Expansion. 

The Camberland Koad. 

Pioneer Roads of Ameri two volumes. 
The Great American Lane is, two volumes. 
aed Future of Road-Making in America. 

ndex. 


In sixteen volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, uncut, gilt tops. A 
limited edition only printed direct from type and“the type 
distributed. Each volume handsomely printed in — 
type on Dickinson's hand-made paper, and illustrated with 
maps, plates and facsimiles 

rice for the set, $39 00, 

“ Ag in the prior volumes, the general effect is that of a most 
entertaining series. The charm of the style .s evident,’’—Amert 
can Historical uw. 

“His style is graphic and effective . _., an invaluable con- 
tribution to the makings of American History.”—New York 
bvening Post. 


“Should fill an important and hitherto unoccupied place in 
American historical literature.’’—The Dial. 


Full descriptive circular mailed on application, 


THE ARTHUR H. CLARK COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS, _ CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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290 Years After 


the King James Version ot 
the Scriptures we produced 


THE AMERICAN STANDARD 


Revised 
Bible 


the latest, greatest and best 
translation of the Word into 
Modern English. It embodies 
the careful research of nearly 
three centuries, 

This is the only edition authorized by 
The American Revision Committee, and 
their endorsement is on the back of the 
title-page. Ask for the Standard Edition. 

Sold by booksellers everywhere. Over 70 


styles. Prices 35c. to $18. Catalogue and 
specimen pages sent free, 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS | 


Publishers 
37 East 18th Street, New York 











WHEN CALLING 
PLEASE ASK FOR 


MR. GRANT 


By so doing you will be able to 
obtain the best books of the 
season at liberal discounts. Mr. 
Grant has been selling books for 
over twenty years, and the phrase 
**Save on Books’’ has become 
a motto of his bookshop. Mr. 
Grant’s stock of books is care- 
fully selected and very complete. 
If you cannot call send a ten-cent 
stamp for an assortment of cata- 
logues and special slips of books 
at greatly reduced prices. 


F. E. GRANT 


23 W. Forty second Street, New York. 














Origins of Brain and Mind. 
Pete 4 “Brain Book.” Denies the ape lineage, yet audaciously 
commatetes the circle of evolutional origins of Body, — ne 
Thav’s why it finally makes possible a Psyc 0 fony, 
ae, Religion (individual and social) to harmonize fh ona 
save the evolutional a in the flesh. $1.30 post-paid. 
Send for it to-day 
PROMETHEAN PUBL. CO., 622N. Rockwell 8t., Chicago, Ills , 
en er ea 


EDUCATION 
overnment Positions. 


25, 566 Appointments tes s during the year end. 


a BY MATE for the examt- 
ue con- 





223-25 Pa. Ave. 8. E. 


STUDY oe 


Instruction 
Thirteeuth Year. 
Prepares for the bar of any state. Improved 
method of instruction, combining the Text-Book, 
Lecture and Case sook methods. Approved by B 
thebench and bar. Three Courses: College, Post- 
Graduate and Business Law. The Une-Price 
School. Writeto-day for Catalogue, 
Chicago Correspondence School ef Law, 
Reaper Block, Chicago. 


Emerson Uollege of Oratory 


Largest School of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy 
in America. Summer Session. For catalogue, addresa 
Henry Lawrence SouTHWwIick, Dean, 
Chickering Hall, Huntington Avenue, Boston. 


In the Berkshire Hills 


Miss Hall’s School for Girls 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts. Miss MIRA H. HALL, Principal. 


WABAN SCHOOL, War russ. 


A Superior Home School for pore 
Summer Camp. J. H. PILLSBURY, A.M., Prin. - 

















and be admitted to the bar. It means 
pate geen to you, no matter what busi- 
re in. Our methods are ap- 
Soqntvolenst world, our stu- 
g admitted to the bar of every! 
pare time only re- 
quired. -Our book will prove 
e tarning point in your 
career. It’s free, 
Sprague Correspondence 
School of Law, 


Adirondack 
Summer Art School 


Art—Manual Training—Nature Study 


Two miles from Lake Saranac, seven i from Lake Placid. 
Elevation 2000 feet. Conducted by J. Liberty Tadd, Director 
Public Industrial Art School, Philadelphia. ist June to ist Oct. 
Address untti June ist, The Public Industrial Art School, Phila- 
delphia, After ist June, P.O. Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


Whipple School of Art 


900 Sixth Avenue (Cor. Fifty-first Street). 
Mr. CHARLES AYER WHIPPLE, Teacher of Life Classes. 
Mr. HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY, Teacher of illustration. 
Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Composition. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ALBANY TEACHEKS’ AGENCY 
Supplies schools of all = with competent teachers. Assists 
teachers in onestning pocteione 
FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 
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An American *: Encyclopedia 


@ Its subjects embrace all nations, all people, all things. It is written by Americans, 
edited by Americans, prepared entirely from an American standpoint for American 
people. Nothing within the scope of human knowledge omitted. The publication of 


The New International 
Encyclopaedia 


represents the completion of one of the greatest literary enterprises ever undertaken 
in the United States. 

@, The Editors-in-Chief: Dantet Corr Girmay, LL.D.; Harry Tuurston Peck, Ph. D., 
L.H.D.; Frank Moore Corny, M.A., assisted by over 400 eminent American scholars, 
have brought together in this encyclopedia a greater fund of accurate informa- 
tion, on a greater range of subjects, more profusely illustrated than has 
ever before been included in any encyclopedia in English. — - 

@ It is published by one of the oldest and best known publishing houses in the 
United States. 

@ It contains 16,329 pages, treating 67,097 separate articles on over 100,000 subjects. 
Every article is newly written. You can go to The New International with-confidence 
that you will find what you wish to know. The matter is not ten or twenty years 
old, but brought right down into the year 1904. =f 

@ To accompany the encyclopedia, we have a companion volume containing 
courses for study and reading in The New International, which will greatly increase 

the value of the encyclopedia to you. 


A HANDSOME BOOK FREE 


@ We will send to anyone who is interested in knowing about this great International 
Encyclopzedia—a handsome 80-page book which tells all about.encyclopzdias, their 
advantages and defects. It tells how this encyclopedia was made, and why ; who 
made it, and a thousand other interesting things about it. It is an entertaining 

and instructive book, with maps, full-page colored illustrations, and sample 

pages from The New International. 

@ If you have no encyclopedia, or have an old, unreliable one, or if you 

have been tempted to purchase one of the bargain-counter editions, you Ss 

should read this book. 9 

@ We are not offering a work whose only merit is its cheapness. 2 

The New International Encyclopedia at its price will prove A 

the best bargain of your life, and the price is within your > 

reach ; the payments so easy that anyone can meet them. << 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers 9° BO gg fh 
372 Fifth Avenue, New York VA Pees “o of ; ef o o v6 
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Our Guarantee 
Backed by the Banks 
We will send you an Evans Vac- Millions 


uum Cap by prepaid express to use 
thirty days, and if you do not culti- 


vate a sufficient growth of hair within of Dollars 


this time to convince you that this 
method is effective, any bank in St. Worth of 
Louis with whom deposit is made 

will return your money. 

Even one application of a Vacuum gives Time 
the scalp a pleasant tingling sensation that 
denotes the presence of new life in the scalp 
and which cannot be obtained by any other is daily measured 
means. 

It requires only about ten days to get the 
scalp loose and pliable, which condition is 
absoiutely essential to the life and growth 
of the hair—the hair cannot thrive in a 
tight and congested scalp. 





Over eleven million Elgin 
Watches have been made 
for people whose time is 
precious. The aggregate 
value of the time measured 
daily by all these watches 
is many millions of dollars. 
sacha vel me ae Send for ‘‘ Timemakets and 
tion—even if you are not in need Timekeepers,’’ an illustrated 
of it, we know you will be inter- joint history of the locomo- 
ested in the Appliance and in what tive and the watch. 
it does. Sent free. 


EVANS VACUUM CAP CO., ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, Ill 
453 Fullerton Building, St, Louis, U. S. A, 
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YOU can play 


HE well known, high grade Sohmer Upright Piano, made by Soh- 
mer & Co. of New York, with the Cecilian Piano Player built in- 
side the case, makes the Sohmer-Cecilian Piano—a piano 

which every member of your family can play, whether possessed of a 
musical education or not, for it can be played in the usual manner with 
the fingers or, without changes of any sort, can be used as a self-playing 
piano. 


All you need to do is to put in the roll of perforated music, put your 
feet on the pedals and go ahead. 


The musical performance is artistic in every way; for by means of the 
patented bellows construction in the Cecilian mechanism, which is built 
into this piano, you are enabled through “graduated pressure” to per- 
fectly regulate the force with which each note is struck; you can accent a 
note whenever desired; you can subordinate the accompaniment to the 
melody, and with it all you get a “touch” which is absolutely non-me- 
chanical and entire freedom for individual expression. 


The price of the Sohmer-Cecilian Piano is $850.00, the Cecilian Self 
Playing Piano $600.00, and the Cecilian Piano Player (can be attached 
to any piano) is $250.00. Easy monthly payments if you wish. 


Write us for descriptive booklet of any or all of these instruments and 
we will inform you where they can be seen and tried in your vicinity. 


FARRAND ORGAN COMPANY, Zz. ry 
DETROIT, MICH. 


PARIS, FRANCE LONDON, ENGLAND 
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HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC. TH & PEN N M4 U RST, 


Camping in Yellowstone Park and the Rockies. Pens oe bas 
A limited party, gentlemen and ladies, planning trip, abut four Ocean end of Michigan Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 
weeksin July and August, Address Kubert C. B: yant, Rockford, Lil. 


1 ; , : 
The LEXINGTON | Rooms en suite with bath. Long distance 
Lakewood, N. a Main St., opposite Telephones in rooms. Elevator to street 
A quiet, homelike family hotel. Sunny rooms; open wood fires; | level. Booklet mailed. 
private and public baths; steam heat; electric light. Rates $15 


¢ week and up, It is ag clean as anew cent. People come 
igain and send thetr friends. A. 8. LARRABEE, Prop’r. WM. R. HOOD. 


BRIARCLIFF MANOR, N. Y. 


Thirty Miles from New York City 
Hudson River Railroad to 8carboro, Putnam Division to Briarcliff Manor or Harlem Division to Pleasantville 




















BRIARCLIFF FARMS—6ooo-acre Westchester County Estate 


__ § Briarcliff Lodge season opens in June 
BRIARCLIFF HOTELS i Pocantico Lodge open all the year 


“BRIARCLIFF REALTY—Sites for permanent Country homes 
BRIARCLIFF DAIRY—For the highest Milk Products obtainable 
BRIARCLIFF PRINT SHOP—Handling only the Finest Printing 
BRIARCLIFF OUTLOOK—For the promotion of Country Life 





Briarcliff Information at Windsor Arcade, 5th Ave. and 46th St., New York City. Briarcliff Home 
Office, at Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. DAVID B. PLUMER, General Manager, 


California 


62%, 


From Chicago daily, April 10 to 14; via the 
Chicago, Union Pacific and North-Western 
Line. Choice of routes, best of train service, 
liberal return limits. The fast through daily 
service of the electric-lighted 


OVERLAND LIMITED 


makes it possible to traverse the breadth of the continent in amplest 
surroundings of comfort in less than three days. The train 
leaves Chicago and San Francisco every day the whole year 


round =s« The Best of Everything. 


Two trains a day Chicago to San Francisco, Los Angeles and Port 
land, over the only double-track railway between 
Chicago and the Missouri River. UNION 
If you want to know something further about 

California, her outdoor sports, climate, hotels, PACIFIC 
etc., send 4 cents for copy of California “| es 
ee TT 

'r ie Ce. . le 

CHIGAcO. ay 








tuille 
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DELAWARE | 
WATER GAP 


hay ] An ideal spring and summer resort in the Blue Ridge Moun- 
FERCLEIIEH tains of Pennsylvania, with Stroudsburg and the beautiful 

Attia] Delaware Valley near by; 24 hours from New York, via 
! 1 Lackawanna Railroad; golf, boating, bathing, fishing. 


A handsomely illustrated book of 128 pages, with full information about hotels and 
boarding houses, and a fascinating love story, ‘A Paper Proposal,’’ will be sent for- 10 
cents in stamps. Address T. W. Lee, General Passenger Agent, Lackawanna Railroad, 


New York City. 
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ADIRONDACKS. 


If you want a cottage, a camp, a building site, or forest ade, 
near Paul —s ny ag | oF Lake Placid, apply to the Rea’ 
t Saranac e, N. Y. 

——- WILLIAM F. ROBERTS. 


CLARK’S TOURS. 


High class tours under best management, membership limited to 
fifteen, leave by White Star Line steamers, April 29, May 13, June 15, 
June 24. Registernow. Other tours. 

FRANK C. CLARK, 113 Broadway, New York. 


EUOROP 


Sailings from three Ports. Rates Lr rih low. Strictly limited. 
First-class throughout. BOOKLET READY. 

MARSTERS & KINPORTS. 
3 West 29th Street, Room 705, NEW YORK. 


TO EUROPE 1905. 
Four personally conducted tours. 
37 Days $245. 57 Days $370. 
so b - © 25. 
Cost covers all expenses New York to New Yor. Illustrated 
itineraries sent free. 
Address BAKER & GIBSON, 98-99 Nassau St., New York. 


HING’S TOURS 
EUROPE, 1905 


12th year. Private—select parties—limited in namber. 
June 24, Mediterranean trip. July 1,Central Europe. July 
» Goat from $08 Fo $8lO-everyiting Included.” Miustated 
Oo ver ng included, just: 
booklet G and full particulars, address ” 
KING EUROPEAN TOURS, 
385 Cumberland &t., Brooklyn, N. Y. 




















Have You Little to Spend ? 


Then make that little go far. 


THE COPLEY TOURS 
England to Naples For #400 
Paris to Athens 
Genoa to Constantinople To $425 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 201 Clarendon St., Boston. 


ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received, 25 
years’ eruertenes: late first Assistant Physician in Middle- 
town, N. Y.. State Hospital; visit before deciding. 

C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 








ears 1905 


1877 For 28 
WE HAVE SUCCESSFULLY TREATED 


CANCER 


WITHOUT THE USE OF THE KNIFE 
The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 


Is the largest private institution in the world, and the ONLY 
one where Cancer and Tumors are permanently cured. 
It is owned and conducted by a regular graduate. ALL 
PHYSICIANS OF STANDING ARE CORDIALLY INVITED 
TO COME and make a personal investigation. They will be 
entertained as our guests. Upon receipt of a-description of 
any case of Cancer or Tumor, we will, mail at our expense 
the most valuable information ever published on this sub- 
ject, and willtell you why the knife fails to cure, and why 
the X-ray, Radium or any other light treatment can never 
be successful, and all forms of so-called home treatments 
are worthless. Address, 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, [ass. 


‘ * | + An ideal | ae at which to 
to rest for a week, or 
tonaet, 5 A —_ 

‘ winter. 1st class in 

GOSHEN, N. Y. every respect. The home 

life is a , —— and pleasant feature. Special rates during 
priland May tn readers of the INDEPENDENT. 
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SHOREHAM 


Washington, D. C. 


The Leading Fashionable Hotel. 


Metropolitan Standard 
of Excellence 


Absolutely modern and high 
class in all detail 


American and European Plans 


JOHN T. DEVINE, Prop. 














ST. DENIS 
HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 
NEW YORK 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinnes 
Rooms from $1.50 per day up 
Rooms with Bath from $3 50 per day up 


The Convenient Location, Tasteful Ap- 
pointment, Reasonable Charges, Courteous 
Attendance and Cuisine of Exceptional Ex- 
cellence are characteristic of this hotel. and 
have secured and retain for it a patronage 
of the highest order. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 
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ATLANTIC CITY CH ALFONTE NEW JERSEY 





Atlantic City’s newest and most modernhotel. Ten stories, absolutely fireproof. Directly facing the 
Long Distance Bell Telephone in every chamber. Hot and cold sea and fresh water 


Boardwalk and Ocean. 
in every bath. Art room, Library and Loggia on tenth floor. 
Over $600,000 spent on improvements since 1903. 


Most modern furnishings and equipment. 
Write wire or telephone for rooms. 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 


CHALFONTE IS ALWAYS OPEN WRITE FOR FOLDER AND RATES 











ALFRED 8S. AMER 
BOSTON, MASS. Manager. 
There is no hotel quite like the SOMERSET—fastidiously appointed 
with every known requisite for comfort, safety, snd enjoyment. 

Delightfully located in Boston’s exclusive, residential Back Kay , a 
section, accessible to railway stations, places of amusement, shop- 
ping centers (10 minutes by electrics’, yet free from ihe noise and 
disagreeable features of city hotel life. “A dinner at the Somer- 
set,”’ while passing wees Boston, will be found mc st enjoyable. 
Our beautiful illustrated booklet will be mailed free on request. 
POLAND, ME. 


yxorm soe SUMMIT SPRING HOTEL, Jars%e-d0%: 


MANAGEMENT 
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Dry and 
Invigo- 
rating 
Atmos- 
phere. 


Social and 
Scenic 
Genter 


of the Free from 


White Hay Fever 
Mountains Ope 


ns 
July 6th 
SUPERIOR GOLF LINKS 


MAPLEWOOD COTTAGE 


Nearly epoestie. Accommodates 180. Moderate rates. Opens 


June 15t 
. WRITE FOR BOOKLET AND INFORMATION. 
Leon H. CILLey, Manager. 


DESIRABLE COTTAGES TO RENT. 
Booking N. Y. Office, 3 Park Place. 














The Secret 





CLIPPERS 


at hom barbers 
used to have clippers but now they're 
os commen in homes as a comb or a curler—an 
as n Clip P your and 
hair. Wife the k of your o 
bg: ley a "Try hardware stores 
‘Easy-Running.” if th. haven’t them send 3 us. 
Send name on postal for prices, ete. 
Coates Clipper Co.,. - ‘Worcester, Mass. 








Martha Washington 
Collection. 
Kinds 
40 "Gris 10c. 
of Aster, Balsam, Pansy, Sweet Pea 
Jink Saly a, (osmos, Phiox Myo- 
sutis, V erbena, Nastu:t!um, Petunia, 
Heliotrope, Cypress V ine, Mignonette, 
with the following bulbs FREE, 
One Dewey Lily ‘as above). 1 
Resenion 1 eee as, Tube- 
1 ts ladiolus. 
All of the above sent, t, postpaid, for10 cents, in coin or 
stamps. Orderearly. Av‘vid the rush. 


MYSTIC VALLEY SEED CO., Medford, Mass. 
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Frult Trees, Small Fruits,Ornamentai Trees, 

Evergreens and Shrubs, Shade Trees, Hardy 

Roses, Hardy Piants, Climbers, etc. The 

most complete collections in this country. 

Gold Medal—Paris—Pan-American—St. Louis 
102 prizes New York State Fair, 1904. 


ee PPecetintive Gotntegue 
on Request 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


* Mt. Hepe Nurseries. Established 65 Years. 
Drawer 1044 M ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


























THE CHOICEST 
PLANTS 


You don’t put 
a poor frame 
on a good or ex- 
pensive picture, 
yet worse than 
this is done when 
the grounds of a 
nice house are 
planted with 
stock they would 

be better without. 

Is there an excuse for it ? 

No, not owe, yet the error is every- 
where in evidence. 

There is no need whatever to have ordi- 
nary, everyday trees and shrubs and hardy 
perennials ornamenting (?) your lawn and 
home surroundings, when Meehans’ stock 
of the highest class and quality can be 
bought so cheaply. 

We have everything that ts hardy and 
we have tt better, stronger and more at- 
tractively priced than you can secure any- 
where else. 

Our plants are grown with an extra 
amount of care that is unique because it 
is unusual, but it pays us because it pays 
our thousands of customers located every- 
where in the world. 

Tell us about your place and let us tell 
you what you need, what effects you 
should create and what it would cost to 
create them. The cost will be surprising- 
ly reasonable. Get our Special Informa- 
tion Department working for your benefit; 
receive our wonderfully interesting and 
instructive catalogues, booklets, folders, 
etc ..—all for roc., which we require to dis- 
courage those who don’t mean business. 


Send to us and we will ship to you—even if you 
live in New Zealand—and our stock will reach you 
in excellent condition; it will give entire satisfaction 
and extra prompt results. 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS, Inc. 
Box T, GERMANTOWN, PHILA, 
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ONE FOOT FALL 
RAISES WATER 302 


You can irrigate your land, raising the 
waterin any quantityand lifting any height, 
and may also have a constant supply of 
pure water for all domestic uses delivered 
| meen spring or stream far below your house 


by using the 


RIFE HYDRAULIC RAM 


A little fall—that’s the 
only requirement. 
Purely automatic. Al- 
ways keeps going with- 
out attention or expense. Nothing to wear 
but the valves and even they last for years. 
You can’t beat that for dependable, eco- 
nomical water supply. 30 days running trial 
without obligation, when installed, just to 
convince you. 
Let us send you book and tell you all, 


RIFE RAM COMPANY, 126 Liberty St., New York. 


— hgaaamatar aaa 


————— 


OLD FAMILY Doc, 


Tired Feet" 


are made to fel like new by 
bathing with l’ond’s Extract. 
Takes out the soreness and 
reduces wating 
Witch Hazel is not the same thing. On 
analysis «f seventy sampes of Witch 
Hazel—so often offered as “justas s 
—Afty two were found t+ contam wood 
aleohol or formaldeayd. or both. To 
avoid danger of poisoning tnsist on 
e having zor 
Ld ramity 09° 


OND EXTRA 


ONOS, EXTRA 








The Popular 


S 
AN 


Promptly effective. No griping or unpleasantness. 
Of such unusual excellence that it has been 


sold on merit more than 60 years. 


At Druggists, 50c and $1, or by mail from 
THE TARRANT CO., 44 Hudson Street, N. Y. 








wish aid of an expert character. 


44 Broad Street, Gorner Milk, 





Twenty Years’ Experience 


in close practical touch with large and small estates in a)l parts of the country enables us to offer to every owner of Grounds and 
Gardens our special help in Designs and suggestions for the improvement of such, and with greater economy and saving than can 
be secured in any other way. We study to meet the individual requirements of each place, and supply both Plans and ‘Material 


in the most economical manner. { Whether in Iowa or Maine 
our practical suggestions enable you to plant your Lawn, your ° 
Garden, or any other portion « f yourplace, with a great saving, 
and we ask you to writeus and we will help you, giving our 
time to accomplith something for you ina practical and pains- 
taking fashion. {Wesend menof experience at any time at 
nominal rates to advise upon every leading question of Land- 
scape work. Drainage, House location. Road making, Fo:mal 
and old-fashioned Gardens and every frature of Landscape 
work we give cloce and careful atten ion to. We will refer 
to many handreds of private propertie which we have brought 
to perfection. {ur Nureries are a'nong the largest in the 
United Stetes, and we ask but one profit in supplying our 
clients, selling at lowest rates possible. We offer every 
known hardy form of 


Trees, Shrubs, Rhododendrons, 
Evergreens, Herbaceous Plants, 
Vines, Dahlias, Bulbs, Etc., 


at prices which, after you investigate, will attract your close attention. { If you have any problem to solve, any difficulty to 
meet in the way of Landscape work and rp we pend —e bed, 7 are: Pe —_ to have -= writeus Fromall 

t e have had inquiries in past seasons and with g results, and we invite correspondence with those who 
eS taaek WRITE Us, AND SEE OUR CATALOGUE. 


THE SHADY HILL NURSERY CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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WANTED 


YOUNG LADY of education and culture would like to travel 
ascompanion with refined Christian woman. 
F. E. M., 1 Broadway, New York City. 








ANTED.—A college graduate asa refined companion and 

competent governess, well equipped in the modern methods 

of teaching, ineludip music, drawing and nature study; to have 

entire charge of a girl of ten years. Must ween 25 and 30, in 

robust healih and fond of children. A certain amount of secre- 

tary work also required. Must have had experience in similar 

ositions, aud willing to pass six months of the yearinthecountry. 

st of references and pers nal interview required from one why 

is willing to take a permanent position from September 15. Ad- 
dress “ A. F.,’’ Box 1787, New York Post Office. 


Romeike’s Press Cutting 


Bureau 

will send you all newspaper clippings which may appear 
about you, your friends, or any subject on which you want 
to be “up-to-date.” Every nowtonatr and periodical of 
importance in the United States and Europe is searched. 
Terms, $5.00 tor 100 notices. 

HENRY ROMEIKE, Inc., 33 Unton Square, N. Y. 








used in any room where 

there is chimney connec- 
tion. Havdsomely trimmed with 
black enamel and brass. 

What tends more to cheerful- 
ness than an open fire ? 

Very desirable for the cool 
mornings and evenings of 
Spring and Fall. Fitted for 
wood, coal or gas. Just the 

thing for country and seashore houses. 

If your dealer hasn't it, buy direct of us. 
BARSTOW STOVE CO ,, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
55 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 

Write for Illustrated circular. 


C': OPEN STOVE can be 





READING NOTICE 


THE STRENUOUS LIFE. 

In these days of strenuous living we are in dan- 
ger of consuming our nervous energy faster than It 
can be supplied by nature’s power-house. Every un- 
usual effort, mental or physical is a drain upon the 
phosphates, so essential to sound health. It is too 
often the case that our ordinary food does not pro- 
vide for this extra demand. Happily our dietary 
ean be wisely supplemented by the use of Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate, which for so many years has proved 
a veritable boon to nervous, dyspeptic and exhausted 
humanity. It is in no sense a “ quack medicine,” but 
a compound prepared on scientific principles and rec- 
ognized as invaluable by the medical profession gen- 
erally. 





THE WHITING PAPERS. 


The well dressed man feels sureof himself. The beauti- 
ful woman finds all avenues open to her socially. A fine 
picture with a master’s name signed to it brings the spec- 
tacular price when the amateur’s collection 1s sold. It 1s 
much the same way with writing papeis. Many such 
papers are all glitter. but they are made of wood pulp, 
weighted with clay. They are shams and imitations. The 
Whiting papers, which are watermarked “* iting’ asa 
sure mark of distinction, are guaranteed to be of superior 
quality. They gocarefully through the various prccesses 
of manufacture and are of an adaptability to every social 
and business purpose for which writing papers are so ex- 
tensively el as to be satisfying! The Whiting papers 
are all loft dried, which means that the process of _manu- 
facture has not beenforced. The texture of the Whiting 

apers is perfect, and the writing sorfaceis highly calen- 
Sered, taking the ink smoothly and easily. The society 
leader can be assured of correct form if paper of the 
Whiting brand is used. The business man may rest con- 
tent that he can have no superior representation in his 
correspondence if he uses the Whiting paper. The habit 
of using such paper as the “ Whiting” is a very good 
one, 





IN THE MAINE WOODS. 


The Vacationer’s Guide Book, published by the r 
& Aroostook Railroad Sage com A presents a most alluring 
picture of various phases of vacation life ‘far from the 
madding crowd” in the depths of the Maine Woods, 
stream and in the seductive and Poste canoe. The fores' 
playground descriptively and pictorially looms up in its 
pages in most decided contrast to the city etreets and 
their crowded populates. The jaded worker catches 
glimpses of the fish and game region. He comes in touch 
in this book with big game and his blood tingles in antici- 
pation of the fascination that is derived only through 
matching human intelligence against animal cunning. A 
vacation in the Maine woods, hunting, fishing and campin, 
out, is a liberal education to the average city man an 
such an experience will be a distinct inspiration through 
all the rest of the year. The getting near to nature’s 
heart that is possible in the Maine wocds will be a most de- 
lightful experience to every man and most women whocan 
endure roughing it. There is a decided, though often un- 
expected, social element in the Maine woodsand under the 
leafy boughs and sun kissed trails the vacationist meets 
generals of the army, leaders of finance, professors, physi- 
cians, lawyers, clergymen, and travelers of all sorts and 
conditions. Woodcraft is seen to have scientific aspects 
and the woodsman soon appreciates the importance of be- 
ing weather-wise. The man who can tell time by the sun 
and the direction of the wind by the simple expedient of 
mouthing the finger and holding it erect is more to be de- 
sired as acamper than he who isa fountain of all wisdom 
measured by mere book knowledge. Information regard- 
ing the summer resorts of Maineand further details con- 
cerning the Maine woods will be furnished by C. C. Brown, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent of the Bangor & 
Aroostook Railroad Co., of Bangor, Maine. A copy of ‘In 
the Maine Woods,” will be sent by him to any address on 
receipt of ten cents. 


HIGH GRADE FERTILIZERS GHEAPEST. 
An empty wagon, with a peepeuns bag of the 
highest grade of commercial fertilizer as a cushion 
on the driver’s seat, will contain more soluble and 
available plant food than 4000 pounds .of stable 
manure of good average quality! In other words, 
100 pounds of high grade fertilizer contains as much 
of the available elements of plant food as two tons 
of good stable manure, and as much as three tons of 
farmyard manure distended with straw, cornstalks 

and with more or less of its fertility leached away. 
These remarkable facts can be RS in another way: 
The amount of soluble and available plant food in 
one ton of high grade fertilizers like Mapes Top 
Dresser, and in a ton of good farm manure, as follows: 

Phosphoric. 

Ammonia. Acid. Potash. 
2000 lbs. top dresser........ 240 160 80 
2000 Ibs. farm manure 3 to4 5 5 
It will be seen that the fertilizer is over 60 times 
stronger in soluble ammonia, 32 times in phosphoric 
acid, and 16 times in potash, allowing that one-half 
of the phosphoric acid and potash contained in the 
manure is soluble and available, which is really too 


high. 
Tees at Rothamsted cropaed with wheat continu- 


ously for 30 years averaged 36 bushels of grain and 
48 cwt. of straw per acre per year on the field which 
received a total of 6000 pounds per acre of nitrogen 
in the form of farm manure during this pense, ut 
the yield was fully as good where only 2400 pounds 
per acre of nitrogen had been —_— in the form of 
sulphate of ammonia. Thus 3600 pounds of nitrogen 
from the manure was lost in the air or by leaching, 
or some of it was left in the soil but was unavailable 
for the crop. This was an average loss of nearly 120 
Be te of nitrogen per acre per year, a loss of say 
16 to $20 an acre in each and every season for 30 
years! 

Hence the importance of soluble plant food which 
the a can utilize. This is the portion so essential 
for fruit, vegetables, tobacco and other special crops 
that require strong, vigorous growth-forcing. Espe- 
cially is availability important on light soils, where 
the greatest danger is to be apprehended from in- 
judicious fertilization, yet these are the very soils 
that are best adapted for many.of the crops men- 
tioned, and when properly fertilized, will yield large 
crops of such wey as to be peculiarly profitable. 

The highest possible perfection of quality in flavor, 
keeping power for shipment, and other attributes that 
go to make up perfection in tobacco, vegetables, etc., 
can also be obtained most certainly only by supply- 
ing the plants with food in the right forms and from 
ieeal sources as in the highest grade fertilizers, like 

apes. 
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WING PIANOS 


Are Sold Direct From the Factory, and in No Other Way 


You Save trom*75 to*200 


When you buy a Wing Piano, you buy at wholesale. 
You pay the actual cost of making it with only our whole- 
sale profit added. When you buy a piano, as many still do— 
at retail—you pay the retail dealer’s store rent and other 
expenses. You pay bis profit and the commission or salary 
of the agents or salesmen he employs—all these on top of 
what the dealer himself has to pay to the manufacturer. The 
retail profit on a piano is from $75 to $200. Isn’t this worth 
saving? 


SENT ON TRIAL 
Anywhere WE PAY FREIGHT 


No Money in Advance 
We will place a Wing Piano in any home in the United 
States on trial, without asking for any advance payment or 
deposit. We pay the freight and all other charges in advance. 
There is nothing to be paid either before the piano is sent or 
when it is received. If the piano is not satisfactory after 20 
days’ trialin your home, we take it back entirely at our ex- 
pense. You pay us nothing, and are under no more obliga- 
tion to keep the piano than if you were examining it at our 
factory. There can be absolutely no risk or expense to you. 
Do not imagine that it is impossible for us to do as we 
say. Our system is so perfect that we can without any 
trouble delivera piano in the smallest town in any part of 
the United States just as easily as we can in New York City, 
and with absolutely no trouble or annoyance to you, and 
without anything being paid in advance or on arrival either 
for freight or any other expense. We take old pianos and 
organs in exchange. 
A guarantee for 12 years against any defect in tone, action, 
workmanship or material isgiven with every Wing Piano, 














Small, Easy 
MONTHLY 


In 37 years over 40,000 Wing Pianos 
have been manufactured and sold. They are recom- 
mended by seven governors of States, by musical colleges 
and schools, by prominent orchestra leaders, music teach- 
ers and musicians. Thousands of these pianos are in 
your own State, some of them undoubtedly in your very 
yo) quant Our catalogue contains names and ad- 

resses. 


Mandolin, Guitar, Harp, Zither, Banjo— 
The tones of any or all of these instruments may be re- 
produced perfectly by any ordinary player on the piano by 
means of our Instrumental Attachment. This improve- 
ment is patented by us and cannot be had in any other 
piano. WING ORGANS are made with the same care 
and sold in the same way as Wing Pianos. Separate or- 
gan catalogue sent on request. 


Payments 


YOU NEED THIS BOOK 


If You Intend to Buy a Piano—No Matter What Make 








A book—not a catalogue—that gives you all the information possessed by 
experts, It tells about the different materials used in the different parts 
of a piano; the way the different parts are put together, what causes pianos 
to get out of order and in fact is a complete encyclopedia. It makes the 
selection of apiano easy. If read carefully, it will make you a judge of 
tone, action, workmanship and finish. It tells you how to test a piano 
and how to tell good from bad. It is absolutely the only book of 
its kind ever published. It contains 156 large pages and hun- 
dreds of illustrations, all devoted to piano construction. Its 
name is ‘‘The Book of Complete Information About Pianos.” 

We send it free to anyone wishing to buy a piano. All you 
have to do is to send us your name and address. 


Send a Postal To-day while you think of 
it, just giving your name and address orsend us 
the attached coupon and the valuable book of in- 
formation, also full particulars about the WING 
PIANO, with prices, terms of payment, etc., 
will be sent to you promptly by mail. 


350-365 
West gtk St., 
New York. 


Send to the name and 
address written below, 

the Book of Complete In- 
formation about Pianos, also | 








prices and terms of payment 
on Wing Pianos. 





350-365 West 13th St., New York 
1868———-37th YEAR 1905 
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Many soaps, made especially for use in shampooing, are positively 
injurious. ‘They may cleanse the scalp, but they darken the hair. 

Ivory Soap is the only soap you should use. It gives blonde hair 
that peculiar “‘sun-light” effect, while in the case of dark hair, it intensi- 


fies the gloss. Ivory SoAP—IT FLOATS. 
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Survey of 


At the request of 
Santo Domingo and 
with the acquies- 
cence of the foreign creditors, President 
Roosevelt has approved an agreement or 
proposition the effect of which will be 
that the revenue of the republic will be 
collected by Americans, and that a little 
more than half of it will be set aside for 
the settlement of creditors’ claims. But 
this money is not to be distributed at 
present. It is to be held in a New York 
bank, pending final action in the Senate 
upon the treaty recently negotiated. This 
proposition, of which we spoke last week, 
was the subject of prolonged discussion 
at Washington in conferences at which 
Senators Spooner and Lodge were con- 
sulted by the President and members of 
the Cabinet. On the 28th the President 
addressed a letter of instructions to Mr. 
Adee, Acting Secretary of State. At the 
beginning he quoted a message from 
Minister Dawson, who said that the 
Dominican Government, under the pres- 
sure of foreign creditors and domestic 
peril, offered to nominate a citizen of the 
United States to be receiver of the south- 
ern ports, pending ratification of the 
treaty. The four northern ports were to 
be administered under the arbitral award. 
Of the receipts, 45 per cent. was to go 
to the Dominican Government, and 55 
per cent. was to be deposited in New 
York, “for distribution after ratifica- 
tion.” The creditors were to agree to 
take no further steps in the meantime. 
The Italian, Spanish and German cred- 
itors, Minister Dawson continued, ac- 
cepted this unconditionally; and the 
representatives of France and Belgium 
would recommend acceptance. Some 
modus vivendi, he added, was absolutely 


Santo Domingo’s 
Revenue and Debts 


the World 


necessary. Mr. Roosevelt then said,- in 
this letter of instructions: 


“T direct that the Minister express acquies- 
cence in the proposal of the Government of 
Santo Domingo for the collection and conserva- 
tion of its revenues, pending the action of the 
United States Senate upon the treaty, to the 
end that in the meantime no change shall take 
place in the situation which would render use- 
less its consummation or bring complications 
into its enforcement. The Secretary of War 
of the United States will present for nomination 
by the President of the Dominican Republic 
men to act in the positions referred to, in both 
the northern and southern ports. The utmost 
care will, of course, be taken to choose men of 
capacity and absolute integrity, who, if possible, 
shall have some knowledge of Spanish. All 
the moneys collected from both the northern 
and southern ports, not turned over to the 
Dominican Government, will be deposited in 
some New York bank to be designated by the 
Secretary of War, and will there be kept until 
the Senate has acted. If the action is adverse 
the money will then be turned over to the 
Dominican Government. If it is favorable it 
will be distributed among the creditors in pro- 
portion to their just claims under the treaty.” 


In the meantime, he continued, Professor 
Hollander (who sailed for Santo Do- 
mingo three days later) would thorough- 
ly investigate all the foreign claims: and 
report thereon: 

“This action is rendered necessary by the 
peculiar circumstances of the case. The treaty 
now before the Senate was concluded with 
Santo Domingo at Santo Domingo’s earnest 
request repeatedly pressed upon us, and was 
submitted to the Senate because in my judg- 
ment it was our duty to our less fortunate 
neighbor to respond to her call for aid, inas- 
much as’ we were’ the only Power who could 
give this aid, and inasmuch as her need for 
it was very great. The treaty is now beforé 
the Senate, and has been favorably reported 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations. * It is’ 
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pending, and final action will undoubtedly be 
taken when Congress convenes next fall. Mean- 
while Santo Domingo has requested that the 
action above outlined be taken—that is, she de- 
sires in this way to maintain the status quo— 
so that if the treaty is ratified it can be exe- 
cuted. With this purpose in view, I direct 
that the proposed arrangement be approved. It 
will terminate as soon as the Senate has acted 
one way or the other.” 


In Santo Domingo, on the Ist, a decree 
was published to the effect that the Gov- 
ernment had decided, for the protection 
of all creditors, that the President of the 
United States should appoint persons to 
collect the customs revenue, and that the 
payment of all claims should be sus- 
pended during the term of the modus 
vivendit. On the 28th ult., the com- 
mander of an Italian cruiser had de- 
manded a settlement of the Italian 
claims, but had appeared to be satisfied 
when the nature of this arrangement was 
disclosed to him. Mr. Roosevelt asked 
William E. Gould, of Baltimore (an 
accomplished linguist and recently an in- 


structor in Johns Hopkins University), 
to act as chief of the collectors, but he 


declined. It is expected that the place 
will be given to G. R. Colton, formerly 
a collector of customs in the Philippine 
Islands. All the moneys collected “ from 
both the northern and the southern 
ports,” it will be noticed, are covered by 
Mr. Roosevelt’s instructions; and there- 
fore the payments to the Santo Domingo 
Improvement Company, under the ar- 
bitral award, will be suspended. It is 
understood that Mr. Roosevelt’s action 
was approved by Senators Spooner, 
Lodge, Foraker and Knox, all members 
of the Foreign Relations Committee. 
Senator Morgan angrily asserts that the 
President has unlawfully established a 
protectorate by private agreement and 
has insulted the Senate. He promises 
that the treaty shall never be ratified. 
Senator Blackburn predicts that in Octo- 
ber all the Democrats will oppose it and 
that several Republicans will vote with 
them. 

& 

All the members of 
the Panama Canal 
Commission have re- 
signed, at the request of the President, 
and the chairmanship of the new Com- 


A New Panama 
Canal Commission 
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mission has been accepted by Theodore 
P. Shonts, now president of the Toledo, 
St. Louis & Western Railroad Company. 
On the 29th ult. each Commissioner re- 
ceived the following note from Secretary 
Taft: 

“The President directs me to ask the mem- 
bers of the Commission to hand in their resig- 
nations in order that he may have a free hand 
in reorganizing the Commission. Please wire 
General Davis requesting that his resignation 
be forwarded.” 


Mr. Shonts is 39 years old and for many 
years has been anintimate friend of Secre- 
tary Paul Morton, whom he accompanied 
on the Secretary’s recent trip to Porto 
Rico and Havana. He is a graduate of 
Monmouth College and a brother-in-law 
of John A. Drake, the partner of John 
W. Gates, the well-known railway 
financier. It is said that the position was 
offered to Elihu Root and Henry C. 
Frick, both of whom declined it. 
On Monday afternoon, the 3d, the 
names of the new Commissioners 
were announced. They are: Theodore P. 
Shonts, chairman; Charles E.. Magoon, 
Governor of the Canal Zone; John F. 
Wallace, Chief Engineer; Rear Admiral 
M. T. Endicott, U. S. N.; Brig.-Gen. 
Peter C. Hains, U. S. A., retired; Col. 
Oswald H. Ernst, Corps of Engineers, 
U. S. A.; Benjamin M. Harrod. Prof. 
William H. Burr and William Barclay 
Parsons (of the old Commission) will be 
appointed as members of the Consulting 
Board of Engineers. Each Commissioner 
is to receive a salary of $7,500, withtravel- 
ing expenses. Additional compensation 
will be given as follows: To the Chair- 
man, $22,500; to the Chief Engineer, 
$17,500; to the Governor of the Zone, 
$10,000. There will be nine members of 
the Board of Consulting Engineers. The 
Commission must hold quarterly sessions 
on the Isthmus, and an Executive Com- 
mittee of not less than three members 
must hold regular meetings there on 
Monday and Wednesday of each week.— 
William Nelson Cromwell, formerly 
counsel for the Panama Canal Company, 
has, at the request of Secretary Taft, ob- 
tained from holders in Europe 270 of the 
275 shares of Panama Railroad stock 
which our Government had failed to pur- 
chase. He also has procured a contract 
providing for the delivery to him of the 
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remaining five shares. This he has done 
since the adjournment of Congress. At 
the recent session, owing to the disagree- 
ment of the Senate and the House, bills 
providing for the acquisition of these 
shares were not enacted. Mr. Cromwell 
places the stock at the command of the 
Government at its actual cost, and is will- 
ing to carry it until such legislation as 
may be needed shall have been obtained. 
Secretary Taft, in a letter to Mr. Crom- 
well, says he cannot exaggerate the im- 
portance, to the Government, of what he 
has done. He commends his patriotism 
and unselfishness, pointing out that Mr. 
Cromwell declines to receive any com- 
pensation for his services, “ which have 
been of such great value.” 


J 


Mr. Roosevelt left 
Washington last Mon- 
day morning to take a 
vacation of several weeks. His first 


The President’s 
Vacation 


objective point was San Antonio, where 
it was his purpose to attend, on the 
7th, a reunion of the Rough Riders, but 


it was his intention to stop for a few hours 
at Louisville, where the program pro- 
vided for a reception by Governor 
Beckham and a parade in which Union 
veterans, Confederate veterans and sol- 
diers of the war with Spain were to 
take part. He is to address the Texas 
Legislature at Austin on the 6th, and 
on the 8th he begins to hunt wolves 
on Col. Cecil Lyons’s ranch in North- 
western Texas, where he will remain 
four or five days. Then his special 
train will carry him to Western Colo- 
rado, where, accompanied only by his 
guides, he will camp out and hunt bears 
and mountain lions for a little more 
than a month. He goes there not so 
much for the hunting as for a free life 
in the open air. His train will be side- 
tracked near Glenwood Springs, where 
Secretary Loeb and his clerks will be 
at work in the cars. In the last days of 
May the President will return to Wash- 
ington. 

a 

In Maryland the 
Court of Appeals 
has decided that 
Governor Warfield must promulgate 
the Constitutional Amendment relating 


Politics and 
Washington Topics 


to elections and suffrage, which was 
passed by the Legislature. This 
Amendment contains a “ grandfather 
clause.” The purpose of it appears to 
be the disfranchisement of illiterate ne- 
groes, but it would empower unscru- 
pulous registration judges to disfran- 
chise those who are not illiterate. Part- 
ly for this reason, the Democratic Gov- 
ernor refused to promulgate it for rati- 
fication or rejection at the polls. The 
suit to compel him to do this was 
brought by the chairman of the Demo- 
cratic Committee. In November next 
the people will vote upon the proposi- 
tion. There are 52,000 names of col- 
ored voters on the registration books. 
—The Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, of which Mr. Elkins is 
chairman, will begin on the 17th inst. 
to take testimony concerning railroad 
rates.—Preparations for the prosecu- 
tion of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fé Railroad Company for giving re- 
bates to the Colorado Fuel & Iron Com- 
pany have been completed, and the evi- 
dence will soon be laid before a grand 
jury.—In connection with the inquiry 
now being made concerning the Beef 
Companies by a grand jury in Chicago, 
Thomas J. Connors, Armour & Co.’s 
general superintendent, has been in- 
dicted and arrested upon the charge 
that he has corruptly sought to influ- 
ence and intimidate witnesses sum- 
moned to appear before the grand jury 
in this case.—All the battle flags, cap- 
tured from the Confederates during the 
Civil War, that have been stored in 
the vaults of the War Department, are 
now to be returned to the States from 
which they came, in obedience to a re- 
cent act of Congress. Sixty-two of 
them were received last week by the 
Governor of Virginia. 
a 


The American Board 
of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions an- 
nounced on the 29th ult. that its Pru- 


Mr. Rockefeller’s 
Gift for Missions 


. dential Committee had accepted the re- 


port of a subcommittee recommending 
the acceptance of the gift of $100,000 
from John D. Rockefeller, but that final 
action had been postponed for two 
weeks, It was also stated that the sub- 
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committee’s report expressed the unani- 
mous judgment of the Prudential Com- 
mittee and the executive officers. The 
gift was offered and unanimously ac- 
cepted by the Prudential Committee on 
February 14th, and nearly half of the 
money has already been forwarded to 
mission stations in the East. The com- 
mittee of protesting ministers has been 
enlarged and has issued a statement in- 
viting all, whether clergymen or lay- 
men, who sympathize with the protest, 
to send their names to the chairman, 
the Rev. Daniel Evans. Widespread 
discussion of the question, involving 
much criticism of the Standard Oil 
Company, has led H. H. Rogers, vice- 
president and director of that corpora- 
tion, to publish the following: 


“Ministers say queer things. Dr. Washing- 
ton Gladden says that everybody knows that 
John D. Rockefeller has obtained his money 
dishonestly. With as much reason I could say 
that everybody knows that Dr. Gladden would 
not trust the Ten Commandments for ten days 
with the Deacons of the Church because they 
would surely break some of them and bend 
the rest. 

“Slavery in certain sections of the United 
States was legal until President Linco!ln’s 
Emancipation Proclamation. Rebates on rail- 
roads were just as legal until the passage of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission act. After 
an exhaustive examination by the Industrial 
Commission, authorized by Congress June 18th, 
1898, in a review of evidence, the Commission 
reported as follows: 

“*Tt has been charged as a matter of gen- 
eral belief on the part of almost all the oppo- 
nents of the Standard Oil Company that these 
discriminations in various forms have been con- 
tinually received, even up to date. On the other 
hand, these charges have been denied in toto 
and most emphatically by every representative 
of the Standard Oil Company with reference 
to all cases excepting one, which they claim 
was a mistake, the amount of freight due be- 
ing promptly paid on discovery of the error. 
The Standard Oil Company not merely chal- 
lenged the opponents to bring forth proof of 
any case, but produced many letters from lead- 
ing officials of railroads to show that the com- 
pany had in no case received any favors or 
asked for them.’” 


Dr. Gladden replies that if there was 
no law when rebates were taken by 
which “ that particular kind of robbery 
could be punished, the robbery was no 
less flagrant and outrageous,” Even 
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under the common law, he thinks, such 
iniquity might have been punished. 
The denial that rebates have been ex- 
torted since the passage of the Inter- 
state Commerce act, eighteen years 
ago, is not credible, he says. If slavery 
was “legal in certain sections,” it was 
still an abomination. and a curse. He 
remarks that “the system known as 
Standard Oil” has done what it could 
to reduce business to brigandage. 


& 


A strike at the bituminous 
coal mines of Pennsylvania 
has been averted by the action 
of the mine owners. On the 2oth ult. a 
strike of 60,000 employees was expected, 
as the operators were insisting upon a 
wage reduction of 10 per cent. after 
April 1st, and the men had decided to 
quit work if the old scale were not con- 
tinued after that date and throughout the 
following year. On the Ist the operators 
yielded.—An increase of wages, averag- 
ing about 10 per cent. for all laborers 
and others employed by the day, has been 
ordered by the Steel Corporation, to take 
effect at once. This change does not af- 
fect the 30,000 coke workers, because 
their wages were increased about 16 per 
cent. a few weeks ago, nor is it applicable 
to the many who are working under 
agreements that will expire on June 3oth. 
It is said that the Corporation is now em- 
ploying more men than have ever before 
been in its service—The strike of the 
capmakers in New York against an open 
shop has failed, and the employers are at 
liberty to enforce their policy—New 
complications are reported at the Fall 
River cotton mills, where there have been 
strikes of weavers in several factories, 
owing to the introduction of improved 
machinery. Those who protest say that 
on account of the new devices they have 
been required to do additional work. On 
the 29th ult. the companies gave public 
notice that they felt obliged to install all 
the improved machinery which could be 
used to advantage, and that they must 
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-decline to make certain concessions for 


which the weavers had asked. At the end 
of the long strike Governor Douglas was 
empowered (by the agreement of Janu- 
ary 18th) to decide, at the end of three 
months, whether the manufacturers’ 
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margin of profit was sufficient to permit 
an increase of wages. His decision is 
soon to be announced. Some predict that 
he will find the margin insufficient be- 
cause work in the mills has been affected 
by the action of the weavers.—In St. 
Louis, 1,000 drivers of coal and ice 
wagons are on strike against an open 
shop, and they may be supported by a 
strike of 4,000 teamsters. The Citizens’ 
\lliance is assisting the employers by 
means of a large defense fund. 


~ 


The Venezuela crisis has re- 
mained in statu quo during 
the week. One of the judges of the High 
Federal Court at Caracas has declared 
that the French Cable Company conces- 
sion is vacated, but the company has five 
days in which to make an appeal tothe full 
court. The suit, however, instituted by 
the Venezuelan Government for damages 
against the company for complicity in 
the Matos revolution has failed. It is not 
expected that the French Government 
will now proceed to any demonstrations 
at La Guayra. The United States Gov- 
ernment is waiting also. In the mean- 
time a correspondent of the New York 
Herald at Curagao has shed some light 
on President Castro’s dictatorship. He 
says that now there are about 1,500 po- 
litical prisoners in Venezuela jail, kept 
there by the grace of Castro; that Castro 
is envious of every business that yields a 
profit and is constantly scheming either 
to create new monopolies or to make it 
so uncomfortable for the people whose 
enterprises are successful that they will 
sell out to him for a song. He is sup- 
posed to have made a fabulous amount 
of money out of these monopolies and is 
said to be a very rich man. 


& 


The demand of Norway 
for separate. consuls and 
the delay, amounting to 
a practical refusal, on the part of Swe- 
den has resulted in straining the rela- 
tions between the two countries almost 
to the point of rupture. The new 
Premier, in outlining the policy of his 
Government before the Storthing at 
Christiania, announced the intention to 
proceed with the establishment of a 
separate consular service for Norway 
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without waiting for the action of Swe- 
den. He said the Norwegian people 
are united in their demand, and while 
they wish to live peacefully with their 
Swedish neighbors, they are determined 
to devote their whole strength to the 
development of the material resources 
of the country. The Norwegian con- 
tention is based upon the fact that the 
Rigsakt, or treaty of union, of August 
6th, 1815, contains nothing about the 
consular service, which by implication 
is left to the two states individually. 
This view is confirmed by reference 
to the prior constitution of Norway, the 
Grundlov adopted at Eidsvold in May, 
1814, which speaks of Norwegian con- 
suls and which the Swedish King 
pledged himself to support. The 
Grundlov, however, sanctions the ap- 
pointment of foreigners as consuls, and 
therefore the exclusive employment of 
Swedes in this capacity is justified, al- 
tho the Norwegians claim that this is 
purely a matter of convenience and 
economy and that Norway has never 
resigned her right to a separate serv- 
ice. The different industrial develop- 
ments of the two countries has caused 
their commercial policies to deviate, 
until now Norway as a manufacturing 
and shipbuilding country stands for free 
trade, and Sweden is developing its 
manufacturing industries under protec- 
tion. The management of the foreign 
affairs of the United Kingdoms is vested 
in the King personally, but by a revi- 
sion of the Swedish Grundlov, or con-, 
stitution, in 1885, the Crown is bound 
exclusively to employ the Swedish For- 
eign Minister, who is ex-officio a mem- 
ber of the Swedish Ministerial Council. 
This placed Norwegian international 
interests under a Swedish Minister, 
who is not responsible to the Norwe- 
gian Parliament, and aroused the dissat- 
isfaction which has continued to in- 
crease for the last twenty years. Re- 
peated efforts were made to come to an 
understanding, and March 24th, 1903, it 
was agreed by both Governments that 
separate consular services should be 
established, regulated by identical laws. 
But since then no progress has been 
made in coming to an agreement as to 
these laws, especially in regard to the 
power of the Swedish Minister of For- 
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eign Affairs over the Norwegian con- 
suls. In the belief that Sweden has 


been dilatory in her action and arro- 
gant in her demands for the purpose of 
maintaining the present status, Nor- 
way has now determined to take the 
matter into her _ hands. 


While there is no evi- 
dence of a_ systematic 
revolution in Russia the 
unsettled condition of the country and 
widespread disaffection is indicated by 
the repeated outbreaks of violence of 
all kinds, peasant riots, bomb throw- 
ing, strikes of workmen and soldiers, 
race wars, pillagings and burnings. 
The worst disorder is in the Caucasus, 
a region none too quiet in the best of 
times, and now practically in a state of 
anarchy. ‘The massacre of the Ar- 
menian Christians by the Mohamme- 
dans in Baku, February 20th to 22d, 
which exceeded Kishenef in the num- 
ber of the victims and the savagery of 
the assailants, is reported to have been 
due to the instigation of Russian 
agents. At least, the Cossacks looked 
on the slaughter without interference 
and the Russian Governor refused pro- 
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tection. At Yalta in the Crimea, March 
28th, a mass meeting of workmen 
adopted resolutions demanding free 
speech and press, the right to strike, 
liberty of conscience, equality of all na- 
tionalities and religions, the stopping 
of the war and a representative assem- 
bly. Later a mob attacked the police 
stations, liberated all the prisoners, 
wrecked the vodka shops and set the 
town on fire in several places, prevent- 
ing the firemen from extinguishing the 
flames. Three warships loaded with 
troops were sent from Sevastopol to 
restore order. In Poland, near Kutno, 
the troops fired three volleys upon an 
unarmed body of 150 peasants, who had 
refused to give their horses for use of 
the army, and some fifty of them were 
wounded. The wounded men were 
loaded into carts without medical care, 
and many of them died. The Catholic 
priests refused to bury them at night 
as directed by the police, and an im- 
mense crowd gathered at the funeral 
and the coffins were buried in flowers. 
Governor-General Maximovitch, on his 
arrival, drove through the streets with- 
out an escort of Cossacks, and attended 
mass at the Roman Catholic Cathedral, 
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the first time a Russian Governor has 
done this since the revolution of 1831. 
The Czar has instructed the Governor- 
General “ to elaborate the reforms nec- 
essary for the prosperity of the Vistula 
Territory ” (Poland), but in the same 
rescript he orders the suppression of 
“the artificially provoked disturb- 
ances,” and condemns the agitation for 
the use of the Polish language. At 
Praga, a suburb of Warsaw across the 
Vistula, a bomb was thrown into the 
yard of the police station, wounding 
half a dozen policemen. Baron von 
Nolken, chief of police, while going to 
the scene in a carriage, was struck in 
the chest by a bomb and severely 
wounded. A cache of 80 bombs was 
found hidden in a grave in the Povon- 
sky Cemetery in Warsaw. The only 
exception to the policy of repression 
now dominant in Russia is in the case 
of Finland. The petition of the Fin- 
nish Diet, asking that all imperial de- 
crees since the Diet of 1899 be with- 
drawn, because they were not approved 
by the Diet, has been answered by a 
concession on the part of the Czar. The 
conscription act, by which Finns were 
drafted into the Russian army contrary 
to the fundamental law of Finland, has 
been suspended until 1908, when the 
question will be submitted to the Diet; 
in the meantime Finland will pay an 
annual war contribution of $2,000,000 
instead of furnishing recruits. The 
Czar restores the judges who were il- 
legally removed from office for oppos- 
ing the Russification of Finland. The 
Czar’s leniency toward Finland is said 
to be due to the intercession of the 
Dowager Empress.—Maxim Gorky, 
the novelist, who is confined in Riga 
awaiting trial for sedition and treason, 
will be allowed to go to the Crimea for 
his health, as the doctors have declared 
this is necessary, on account of his 
tuberculosis, which has resulted in 
several hemorrhages. 


Tho there are rumors from 
the Chinese of extensive move- 
ments on the part of the Japanese, it can- 
not be yet determined whether these are 
real or merely the anticipation of proba- 
bilities. Thus it is said that General 
Kuroki with the bulk of the Japanese 
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army has made a wide sweep to the east 
and is about to cut, or has already cut, 
the railroad between Harbin and Vladi- 
vostok, and, on the other hand, that a 
large force of Japanese is crossing or 
skirting the Gobi Desert, in Mongolia, to 
attack the railroad on the west of Harbin. 
What is known is that the Russians are 
slowly retreating northward along the 
railroad, closely followed by the Japa- 
nese, who are now about 40 miles south 
of Gunshu Pass, at which point and at 
Kirin on the branch line the main 
strength of the Russian army is concen- 
trated. General Mistchenko is in com- 
mand of the rear guard and has had to 
repel repeated attacks by the Japanese 
vagguard. The right and left wings of 
th: Japanese army are in advance of the 
center and keep at a distance of ten to 
twenty miles from the railroad on the 
east and west. General Kawamura’s 
force, still further east, is reported to be 
nearing Kirin. The Russians are com- 
pletely destroying the railroad as they re- 
tire northward. The value of the stores 
abandoned or destroyed by the Russians 
in their hasty retreat from Mukden is cal- 
culated at $1,750,000. They include a 
supply of boots and uniforms for the 
army which had arrived from Europe 
only four days before the evacuation of 
Mukden. The Japanese casualties at the 
battle of Mukden are estimated at 57,000 
by the authorities at Tokyo. Generals 
Sakharoff and Stakelberg have left Man- 
churia for St. Petersburg. General 
Kaubbars has been appointed to the com- 
mand of the Second Manchurian Army. 
General Sukhomiroff has been made 
Secretary of War.—Admiral Rojestven- 
sky’s fleet has left Madagascar and is 
supposed to be on its way east. It is ex- 
pected to rendezvous near the Chagos 
Islands in the Indian Ocean, which are 
English possessions. It is reported that 
the bottoms of the ships are so foul with 
weeds and barnacles that their speed is 
seriously impaired, that there are not 
enough colliers to supply the fleet, and 
that the death rate on board is very 
heavy. All these rumors have been de- 
nied. It is impossible also to ascertain 
how much truth there is in the repeated 
rumors of peace negotiations in which 
the United States and other nations are 
reported to be acting as mediators, 
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Emperor William of 
Germany spent only 
two hours in Tangier 
on March 31st, but this brief visit is like- 
ly to have momentous consequences on 
international relations, for it comes just 
at the critical moment when France is 
most assiduously courting the Sultan. 
The streets of the city were decorated 
with a profusion of flags and flowers and 
elaborate ceremonies of welcome. had 
been planned, but these were curtailed by 
the Emperor, as he did not land from the 
steamer “ Hamburg,” in which he is 
making the tour of the Mediterranean, 
until three hours after the time he was 
expected. It was officially explained that 
the delay was due to the roughness of 
the sea, but it is rumored that there was 
danger of public disturbance if the full 
program was carried out. Accordingly 
he confined himself to a visit to the Ger- 
man Legation, where he gave reception 
to prominent Moors and to the German 
residents. The former included Abd-el- 
Malek, the Sultan’s uncle, and El Mene- 
bhi, the ex-Minister of War, whose prop- 
erty has recently been confiscated by the 
Sultan. In his address to the German 
residents he said: 


“T am happy to recognize in you devoted 
pioneers of Germany industry and commerce, 
who are helping me in the task of always up- 
holding in a free country the interests of the 
motherland. The sovereignty and integrity of 
Morocco will be maintained. In an independent 
country, such as Morocco, commerce must be 
free. I will do my best to maintain its politico- 
economic equity.” 


On leaving Tangier the “ Hamburg” 
went to Gibraltar, where the Emperor 
was received with military honors by the 
British fleet and garrison. It is supposed 
that the visit of the Emperor was due to 
the solicitation of Moorish notables who 
wish to check the French influence over 
the court. On March 11th M. Saint- 
René Taillandier, the French Minister at 
Fez, completed his exposition of the 
French plans for restoring order in 
Morocco and opening the country to 
commerce. The proposed reforms are 
vigorously opposed by the tribal chief- 
tains, who thrive on the present disorder, 
and by the fanatical Mohammedans, who 
fear foreign influence. The tribes of 
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Beni Hassen and Berber refused even to 
come to Fez to discuss the French pro- 
posals. Reports are conflicting as to 
whether or not Germany was consulted 
previous to the adoption of the Anglo- 
French agreement, which virtually gave 
Egypt to England and Morocco to 
France, without any special consideration 
of the interests of Spain and Germany in 
Morocco. Fifteen years ago German 
commercial dealings with Morocco 
amounted to nothing; now 6 per cent. 
of the imports and 24 per cent. of the 
exports are in the hands of Germans. 
The French Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
M. Delcassé, has given an assurance of 
the fairness of French policy in the fol- 
lowing words, in an address in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies at the time of the visit 
of the German Emperor to Tangier: 


“France’s Moroccan policy continues on the 
same conditions as it was begun. The Sultan’s 
weakness and the anarchy resulting therefrom 
were prejudicial to everybody, and especially to 
France, in Algeria. 

“We had to seek a remedy for the intolerable 
situation without allowing our action to awaken 
the suspicions of other nations. France does 
not pretend to base her interests-on disregard 
for the interests of others. Thence arose nego- 
tiations resulting in agreements proclaiming 
that France possesses a special standing in 
Morocco. 

“The Anglo-French treaty recognizes that it 
is France’s task to assist in opening Morocco 
to civilization, and also that, from the economic 
point of view, all nations have an equal footing 
there. The Franco-Spanish agreement confirms 
these views. The terms of the Anglo-French 
treaty were immediately communicated to the 
Sultan; of this fact the issue of the Moroccan 
loan by France is proof. 

“Tf France sought a pretext for intervention 
one existed in the disturbed state of the Alge- 
rian frontier. However, from friendship for 
Morocco and a clear conception of her own in- 
terests, France merely pointed out the necessity 
for establishing order. That position we still 
hold. The resistance of parties interested in 
maintaining the present anarchical condition of 
affairs leaves no room for illusion, but that 
will not modify our policy. 

“Morocco is aware both of our good will 
and our strength, and also that we do not seek 
to expand a maturely thought-out program of 
Moroccan policy. It therefore appears that 
France will succeed in assuring its future in 
the Western Mediterranean without offending 
any right or clashing with any interest.” 
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VEN at the present day we are still 
in the habit of talking of the five 
continents, as if no other could be 

supposed to exist on the globe. A dim 
notion has, it is true, been entertained for 
some considerable time past that there 
might be in the remote south a body of 
land which, by reason of its vast dimen- 
sions, would deserve the name of con- 
tinent ; it has, however, been reserved for 
the exploratory enterprise of the past few 
years only to lift 


which we have long been familiar. 

The present century had not proceeded 
far upon its course when serious atten- 
tion began to be paid to the grand prob- 
lem of the exploration of the South Polar 
Regions. The extent of total area to be 
investigated was too vast for the efforts 
of one country or of one expedition to be 
adequate. Our generation has, moreover, 
learned the value of earnest co-operation 
in pursuit of great ends, so that when 
three European 





a small corner of 
that veil of mys- 
tery that still en- 
shrouds the south- 
ernmost portion of 
the globe, and to 
introduce to the 
sum of our knowl- 
edge an area of 
the earth’s surface 
which, for all who 
desire to know 
whatever is to be 
learned about the 
earth on which we 
live, must be of 
absorbing interest, 
not only from its 
vastness, but, much 
more, on account 
of the peculiarities 
which mark it 
as wholly distinct 





countries, Eng- 
land, Germany and 
Sweden, each 
equipped and dis- 
patched in I90I an 
expedition to ex- 
plore the Antarctic 
continent, there 
was no rivalry be- 
tween them, no 
jealous desire to 
get furthest south 
toward the Pole. 
An amicable ar- 
rangement was 
made whereby the 
field of operations 
was parceled out 
between the three 
expeditions, and it 
was clear from the 
start that each one 
had a sphere of 








from the other 
continents with 
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action which would 
present features of 
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The “ Antarctic” in the Pack-Ice 


special interest, and also points of 
special difficulty to be coped with and 
overcome. The objective common to 
all three was, in noble emulation, 
to put forth unsparingly every effort to 
bring back home the richest booty at- 
tainable in order to further the interests 
of science. 

The Swedish expedition under my 


leadership set forth on board the “ Ant- 


” 


arctic,” a boat built specially for polar 
navigation. The destination assigned to 
us was the region south of South Amer- 
ica and the Atlantic Ocean. From a scien- 
tific point of view, this was, perhaps, the 
most interesting section of the three, not 
least from the circumstance that it lies 
nearest to, and by its nature exercises 
the greatest influence upon, that part of 
the globe which we inhabit. At the same 
time there was reason to entertain an ap- 
prehension that we were destined to ex- 
perience greater difficulties from the ac- 
cumulations of ice in the waters we had 
to navigate than would fall to the lot of 
either of the other expeditions, and that 
proved only too truly to be the case, as 
we have every cause to remember. Hard- 
ly ever, surely, has a scientific expedi- 
tion gone through stranger vicissitudes 
than ours. 

Tho we were the last of the trio to get 
under weigh, we had the advantage of 
the other two in not being bound on 
quite so long a voyage; consequently we 
found ourselves already in sight of the 
far South Polar Lands by January roth, 
1902. The arrival within the region of 
our quest was the signal for strenuous 


work to commence, and during the very 
first few days we were rewarded with a 
number of most interesting finds and dis- 
coveries. We could not, however, af- 
ford to tarry, but hastened to arrive at 
our real destination, where the chief part 
of our work was to be carried on, a point 
on the eastern coast of the land region. 
January 15th was a day of mark in the 
history of the expedition, for early on 
the morning of that day we sailed into 
the Antarctic Ocean proper, through a 
broad strait, which, if ever those waters 
come to be regularly traversed by trad- 
ing craft, will certainly be one of the 
most important and frequented fair ways 
of the whole region. To that strait I 
gave the name The Antarctic Sound, in 
memory of our gallant and devoted ship, 
the “ Antarctic,” which, later on, was 
unfortunately wrecked only some few 
miles to the south. 

On the western shore of this strait I 
observed a small bay, which, together 
with its remarkable surroundings, 
aroused my earnest attention. I saw be- 
fore me mountain peaks soaring loftily 
above a sheet of what evidently was per- 
petual ice, while between the hights ex- 
tended a defile whose content consisted 
of a superb glacier of a typical configura- 
tion such as is rarely to be seen. Along 
by the shore there stretched an extensive 
plain, bare of snow, and eminently 
adapted as a locality upon which to es- 
tablish a wintering station. As we passed 
I was at pains to notify on the map the 
spot, registering it by the name of Depot 
Valley, for it seemed possible that we 
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might be glad subsequently to deposit 
stores there and use it as a refuge in case 
of need from our work in the south. 
Thence we proceeded eastward, skirt- 
ing the south coast of Dundee Island. On 
our way there rose up far away in front 
of us from out of the sea a black pile of 
rock, evidently an ancient, now extinct, 
volcano. It was the small island known 
as Paulet Island, and that was our im- 
mediate destination. On reaching it we 
went ashore, and beheld the most thickly 
inhabited spot which it was my privilege 
to see in the whole of the Antarctic re- 
gion. So far as the eye could see in every 
direction the ground, as it sloped down 
to the water’s edge, was densely covered 
with penguins, those strange birds which 
are incapable of flying, but can swim like 
fish, and which when on shore strut 
about with upright gait, looking, with 
their diminutive, arm-like stumps” of 
wings and their irresistibly comic ap- 
pearance in general for all the world like 
small-sized, crippled people. In all there 
must have been hundreds of thousands 
of them in view. At that time they had 
the young birds to look after, and they 
showed only too plainly in numerous 
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ways how little they appreciated the in- 
trusion of strange visitors. We on our 
part, tho we gazed upon them with won- 
der and amazement as curiosities seen 
now for the. first time, were only too 
pleased to withdraw from the busy 
throng that we might escape as speedily 
as possible from the far from agreeable 
sounds and scents by which we were as- 
sailed while we stayed in their vicinity. 

The same evening we continued our 
course, our objective now being Seymour 
Island. That island is about 30 square 
miles in area, and is, perhaps, the largest 
piece of land in the Antarctic continent 
that is free from snow. For me it had a 
special interest as being the only locality 
in the South Polar Regions where any 
trace, however slight, of fossil remains 
had up to that time been found. 

Little could I guess at that juncture 
what a momentous part the three places 
just named were destined to play in the 
subsequent fortunes of our research 
party. 

The present paper does not profess to 
give any description in detail of the sci- 
entific investigations upon which we were 
engaged or of the results to which they 
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lead. It will, therefore, suffice to say, that 
during the weeks that remained ere the 
summer was over we voyaged far and 
wide, without, however, being able to dis- 
cover any spot further south that seemed 
suitable for winter quarters, and hence, 
in the middle of February, I was fain to 
determine to return to Snow Hill Island, 
which is situated directly south of Sey- 
mour Island, at a latitude of 6414° south, 
where we landed such material and stores 
as were requisite for the purposes of a 
winter sojourn. That well accomplished, 
the hour speedily arrived when I found 
myself standing on the shore with five 
companions watching the gradually fad- 
ing hull of the “ Antarctic” as she bat- 
tled with the blocks of ice that impeded 
her progress on her voyage northward 
once more. We had before us, as we then 
imagined, one year of solitude, but also 
of abundant and enthralling work. We 
had no means of conjecturing the sur- 
prises that were in store for us, that we 
should be detained in our improvised 
home twice the span we were reckoning 
upon, and that the good ship we had just 
seen depart was never to return. 

After having erected our dwelling and 
observatories we set about the tasks be- 
fore us. During the following twenty 
months we took observations, for the 
most part once every hour both day and 
night, relative to climate and to the other 
phenomena that came within our pur- 
view, and the data of a specially interest- 
ing kind, from a scientific point of view, 
which we were able to register proved to 
be very numerous. Thus, marvelous fos- 
sils were found, relics of a period when 
these regions, which cannot at the pres- 
ent time boast of a single blade of grass, 
and scarcely of the most insignificant 
tuft of moss, were verdant with the most 
luxuriant woods. Then, again, the me- 
teorological record we kept affords items 
of information of great general interest, 
being readily comparable to the figures 
for places with which we are already 
familiar. Our station was not more than 
500 miles from Tierra del Fuego, where 
evergreen woods abound. It was, there- 
fore, d@ priori to be imagined that the 
winter weather we were likely to experi- 
ence would not be particularly severe. 
Our hopes in that direction were doomed 
to be grievously disappointed, for we 


.our lives. 
.making several interesting and unex- 
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were subjected to a series of very dis- 
agreeable, albeit scientifically important, 
surprises. It was not actually the sever- 
ity of the cold, tho the thermometer went 
down to —43 F., of which we had cause 
to complain so much as the violent and 
terrible storms that visited us. They 
would rage for weeks at a time with such 
fury that it was an impossibility to stand 
upright in the open; moreover, these 
storms were accompanied by the intensest 
cold of any which we experienced. I am 
unable to recall that in any of the litera- 
ture of the Polar Regions mention is 
made of any climatic conditions which 
would seem so entirely to preclude all 
thought of human beings ever being able 
permanently to support existence under 
them as did these of which I am speak- 
ing. 

In order to investigate the natural fea- 
tures of our immediate surroundings we 
made a number of short excursions, and 
when spring came round I set out, ac- 
companied by two of my companions and 
five dogs, on a more extensive expedition 
in a southerly direction. In thirty-four 
days we covered upward of 400 miles, 
and should have been able to get much 
further had we not got in for a very se- 
vere storm period, which necessitated our 
return, and which lasted all the time we 
were on our way back. At one time we 
were constrained to remain for five whole 
days and nights ensconced in-out sleep- 
ing-bags, while on. another occasion. the 
wind played such havoc with our tent 
that we were in imminent peril of losing 
Nevertheless, we succeeded in 


pected discoveries. 

The period of the year had now ar- 
riyed when the temperature ranged high- 
est, the summer so-called. What we were 
treated to was snow.and mist and a cli- 
mate more rigorous than the normal win- 


ter of southern Sweden,and also than that. 


summer which the Nansen expedition 
spent drifting amid the pack-ice in the vi- 
cinity of the North Pole. The inquiring 
and searching lookout, which we kept 
from the loftiest point in our neighbor- 
hood, for the vessel which we were so 
eagerly expecting, or at all events for 
a possible channel in the sheet of ice 
through which she might find her way to 
our relief, proved all in vain. By degrees 
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the truth became patent to us that we 
were doomed to spend another winter in 
our then quarters. Under those circum- 
stances it behoved us to busy ourselves 
about securing some seals, that we might 
be provided with blubber for fuel, and 
about laying in a stock of penguins and 
sea-birds to serve as food during the long 
months before us. 

The winter came and went, bringing 
fresh storms in its train, tho luckily not 
such violent ones as its predecessor. We 
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one as regards the state of the ice. The 
attempt to penetrate as far as our station 
kad to be postponed, and in lieu thereof 
interesting scientific studies were taken 
in hand. 

The summer began, however, to slip 
away, and it was clear that, unless they 
were going to leave us to our fate at our 
wintering station, the most active meas- 
ures must be resorted to. It was thought 
advisable to make a division of the party 
in such a way that three out of the total 
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The Winter Station at Snow Hill 


were by no means at a loss for employ- 
ment, yet all our scientific work, ingross- 
ing as it was in itself, did not entirely 
suffice to set at rest our feelings of un- 
easiness and anxiety as we meditated 
upon the future and wondered as to the 
fates that had befallen the rest of our ex- 
pedition and the vessel upon which they 
were embarked. 

By this time we have long since learned 
what those fates were. After a well- 
spent winter and after having dispatched, 
as good luck would have it, all our valu- 
able collections to Europe, the “ Ant- 
arctic” had turned south once more, in 
November, 1902. She had not proceeded 
far, however, on her course before it be- 
came evident that the season was going 
to prove an exceptionally unfavorable 


number, under the leadership of Dr. J. 
G. Andersson, should leave the ship and 
attempt to establish communication with 
us by proceeding in sledges over the ice, 
while the vessel itself, under command 
of her master, Captain Larsen, should be 
steered, as best she might, through the 
impeding masse§ and fields of ice, if per- 
chance a channel could be forced, to en- 
able her to accomplish the desired end 
and bring us succor. 

Neither of the two schemes thus de- 
termined upon proved capable of realiza- 
tion. The “ Antarctic” availed herself 
of every opportunjty that presented itself 
to make some advance; wherever any 
open water appeared, there she endeav- 
ored to find a way through. All she suc- 
ceeded in doing, however, was to get 





Dr. Andersson. 


Lieutenant Duse. 


The Winter Party from Bay of Good Hope on Arrival at Snow Hill 


hopelessly wedged in the ice at a point 
from which there was no retreat and from 
which nothing was observable but one 
vast area of drift-ice and icebergs. When 
she thus lay a complete prisoner and un- 
able to do aught in her own defense a 
violent storm arose, which forced the ice 


landward. For some consjderable time 
the vessel’s hull withstood the iron grip 
of the stern incoming ice. Inch by. inch 
she was raised out of the water, until the 
process could go on no longer, for she 
had reached the surface; and now the ice 
got at the most vulnerable point, the keel. 
It was smashed off, the bottom timbers 
were staved in and the stern-post was 
crushed to pieces—in a word, the trusty 
steamer had become a wreck. For more 
than a whole month after that event all 
hands on board put forth superhuman 
efforts to keep afloat this cherished ves- 
sel, wherein lay our sole means of re- 
turning home, and which, moreover, was 
the storehouse of our collections and pro- 
visions, which we could so ill afford to 
lose. All was, however, in vain, for on 
February 12th, 1903, those on board were 
obliged to leave the ship, and in short 
space beheld, as they stood on an ice-floe 
in melancholy silence, how she gradually 
sank beneath the surface until the very 
top of the mast, where the Swedish col- 
ors still flew, vanished evermore from 
sight. 

What they now had to do was to en- 
deavor to reach the nearest land as best 
they could, taking with them such things 


as they had had time to rescue. The 
land they made for was Paulet Island, 
known as the resort of numbers of pen- 
guins and seals. The task of getting 
there, however, proved a very formidable 
one indeed ; sixteen days and nights were 
spent on the journey, the mode of pro- 
gression being by boats, which were 
dragged for the most part over the rough 
ice, while the drifting seaward of the 
ice-floes they were on often carried them 
farther away from their goal in a day 
than they were able to advance by their 
own efforts. By the time they finally 
found themselves safely landed on shore 
a very considerable part of the goods 
rescued from the ship had had to be 
abandoned or had got lost on the ice. 
The penguins of Paulet Island were 
regarded in quite a different light now by 
the twenty shipwrecked men who had 
landed there, bringing with them food 
which would last them barely one month. 
Had it not been, indeed, for the penguins 
their lives must have been lost from hun- 
ger in a very short space of time. As 
these birds have no wings and have not 
yet learned to dread man as a natural 
enemy, no great amount of skill or in- 
genuity is required for possessing one’s 
self of them and killing them. Some 
4,000 sufficed amply to feed the party 
throughout the winter. Boiled penguin 
and penguin soup, flavored with some 
pieces of seal blubber, and with sea- 
water to supply the needful saltness, con- 
stituted the standing menu. Nor could 
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any complaint be reasonably lodged 
against that diet, save that there was not 
always as much of it as was desired. 
What there was the greatest shortage of 
was fuel, and in order to husband the 
blubber to serve in that capacity restric- 
tions were placed upon its use for food; 
consequently on some days only one meal 
was served. 

The house they erected for their abode 
during the winter had double stone walls, 
with a packing of penguin guano be- 
tween; the roof was of sealskin. By 
great good luck there happened to be 
among the things saved from the ship a 
couple of portraits, framed with glass, 
still intact. Out of these it was possible 
to make two windows for the house and 
so to secure the admission at any rate 
of some light in the daytime. The space 
within the house was very limited for as 
many as twenty persons, and they had 
to spend eight long weary months of 
winter packed together along the walls 
in anything but comfortable fashion. 
What they had to endure was of a cer- 
tainty more trying than the somewhat 
similar experience of the North Polar 
expedition, for the Antarctic climate is 
much worse by reason of the terrible 
storms, which render it practically im- 
possible to stir out of doors during quite 
half the winter. While they are raging 
the only expedient is to huddle one’s self 








together in one’s bed-bag and adopt 
every means for keeping the cold out 
that one can devise. 

Unfortunately there was one member 
of the party, one of the ship’s hands, who 
was not able to withstand the hardship 
of the life they had to lead ; he succumbed 
to disease quite early on in the winter. 
The others, howeved, fared much better 
and kept so well that when spring set in 
they were able to get vigorously to work 
on devising means for their own safety 
and upon prosecuting scientific work. 

The lot that fell to'the other three, who 
had started forth to try and reach us at 
Snow Hill by sledges overland, was in 
no sense preferable or less grievous to 
endure. As the ice was covered with a 
layer of water, and as open channels oc- 
curred here and there in their path, they 
found it an impossibility to make any 
headway and had finally to determine to 
return to the spot where they went 
ashore, and where they had deposited 
such stores as they had with them from 
the ship. That spot was no other than 
the one we had sighted on our first ar- 
rival, to which I had given the name of 
Depot Valley. At a distance the place 
had seemed inviting, and on a closer 
acquaintance it proved indeed to be so, 
for there were discovered a large quan- 
tity of penguins there, almost as many 
as on Paulet Island, and to their pres- 











The Penguin Colony on Paulet Island 
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ence the three men doubtless owed the 
preservation of their lives. 

At first they set about working, tak- 
ing observations, etc., in the confident 
hope that the “ Antarctic” would heave 
in sight before very long. As time 
passed, however, and each day grew per- 
ceptibly shorter than its predecessor, evil 
forebodings began to assert themselves, 
and lucky for them it was, that, acting 
upon their fears, they commenced to 
build a shelter for the eventuality of their 
being obliged to remain over winter 
there, while yet the ground was com- 
paratively soft. It must be borne in 
mind that these three men were unpro- 
vided with tools, clothes or stores in suf- 
ficient quantity to enable them to face 
a winter sojourn. As it turned out, they 
were reduced to spending the dreary 
winter months in a stone hut they man- 
aged to improvise, which the snow for 
several days had so obliterated that the 
penguins unconcernedly used to pace 
over it quite unaware of its presence, 
while the inhabitants lay weather-bound 
within. 

Under such depressing conditions, with 
no form of diversion and not a line of 
print to read, the time hung very heavy 
on their hands. Whenever the weather 
allowed of it they went out to fish and 
hunt, and they never lost sight of. the 
scientific work for the prosecution of 
which we had come. When we were re- 
united once more this party of three 
had numbers of very remarkable proofs 
to show of the fertility of ingenuity 
which so often has stood men in good 
stead in the hour of need. -Tho it is 
evident that the larger party at Paulet 
Island station were better off in many 
particulars, yet the others at Depot Val- 
ley had one advantage in that they never 
ran short of food. They had laid in a 
sufficiently large supply of penguins, and 
tho the seals they procured were not very 
numerous, yet they lasted them for fuel 
through the winter. In spite of all their 
difficulties and hardships they never lost 
heart, and so the bay on the shores of 
which they perforce tarried so long now 
fittingly bears the name of the Bay of 
Good Hope. 

It is strange to contemplate how near 
the three sections of our expedition were 
to each other, and yet how far off, 
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through that memorable winter. When- 
ever the weather was clear enough to 
admit of our doing so we would ascend 
the hights at Snow Hill and gaze long- 
ingly northward. In the far distance 
could be discerned both Paulet Island 
and the hills above the Bay of Good 
Hope. Our thoughts were often with 
our good ship and her complement ; often 
and often we wondered what Larsen and 
Andersson and all the rest were doing 
and what had become of them, but it 
never entered our heads that they were 
actually within sight, tho cut off from 
all means of communicating with us. 
Had we only known of their whereabouts 
it would have been comparatively easy 
for us, with our dogs and other equip- 
ment, to have got to them. 

Strange tho that state of things was, 
the mode of our ultimate reunion was yet 
stranger. For over a week I had been 
away on a sledging expedition and had 
reached an unfamiliar archipelago, the 
islands and straits of which I was busy 
studying and mapping out, proceeding 
the while with that strange sensation that 
comes over one in the consciousness that 
one is in the presence of scenery never 
yet looked upon by mortal eye. The 
date was October the 12th, and as yet 
it was too early to hope for the arrival 
of any vessel from the outer world to 
our relief. All of a sudden I became 
aware of some black objects in the dis- 
tance, which revealed themselves through 
my field-glasses as human beings. How 
can I describe my feelings on making 
that discovery? Or how shall I depict 
my almost greater astonishment at the 
picture they presented, these black-look- 
ing, unrecognizable objects, when I ob- 
tained a closer view of them? In appear- 
ance they were more forbidding in un- 
couthness than the Esquimaus of 
Greenland. Not, indeed, until they had 
told me who they were could I realize 
that they were, in very truth, my own 
comrades, and it was a long while still 
before I was able to grasp the details of 
the marvelous tale they. had to tell. 

We were still, all of us, in the dark as 
to the fate of the “ Antarctic,” but we 
had no reason, as far as we knew, to 
despair of her return. The weeks that 
followed were busily employed in work, 
for we were confidently expecting that 
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our time there was drawing to a close. 
One evening, on the 8th of November, as 
I was sitting indoors, some one came 
rushing in with the news that there were 
some strangers visible, approaching 
across the ice. Great was the rejoicing— 
they could, we thought, be none other 
than our comrades from the ship. Not 
until the strangers had reached us and 
introduced themselves as two naval of- 
ficers from Argentina, and told us that 
no news was at hand as to the fate of the 
“ Antarctic,” did our high spirits desert 
us, but then to give place to the utmost 
despair. Were we then never to see our 
brave comrades again? 

Most miraculous coincidence! While 
we were thus cast down and in dread for 
the safety of our comrades there were 
some of their number at that very mo- 
ment fast approaching us. We had just 
commenced packing up some of our 
possessions, now that rescue had reached 
us, when, in the dusk of that summer 
night, whom should we see appear but 
Captain Larsen himself with five of the 
others mounting the rising ground up 
to our house. Here they were, arrived, 
after untold difficulties, just at the right 
moment to participate in the glad event 
of relief having come. Tho the story 
they told us aroused feelings of sympathy 
and sorrow, yet the joy we naturally felt 
at being restored to each other and at 
the prospect before us of being able now 
to return home at last was stronger upon 
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us, and we could not but consider that 
the results we had secured, more valu- 
able from the very fact of our being 
stationed apart from each other and from 
the protractedness of our stay, must out- 
weigh the losses we had sustained. 

It will be some years before the results 
obtained can be made public. The Swed- 
ish Government has allotted a sum of 
money for the work preparatory to their 
publication ; meantime a full and popular 
acount of the expedition is to appear 
very shortly. Hence those points are 
not touched upon here. 

In conclusion it may, however, be 
stated that our knowledge of the South 
Polar Continent has been materially 
modified by the results of the expeditions 
which have now returned. We now form 
a picture of it, that land of the terrible 
forces of nature, as a region under a 
mantle of perpetual ice, possessed of a 
wondrous, antediluvian fauna, with a 
summer of short duration and colder 
than our winter, and with those continual 
storms lasting through the long months 
of winter there. Not an attractive pic- 
ture, certainly, and yet how much there 
is to be learned from a study of those 
remote and uninviting lands. We are able 
as yet only dimly to conjecture the im- 
portance that these researches really 
possess. It cannot be doubted that the 
nature of the South Polar Lands makes 
its influence perceptible all the world 
over. 











Japanese Military Funerals 
BY J. H. DE FOREST, D.D. 


CoRRESPONDENT OF THE INDEPENDENT IN JAPAN 


T is most natural that the whole Japa- 
nese nation should feel a profound 
satisfaction over the successful re- 

duction of “the Gibraltar of the East,” 
Port Arthur. Its second conquest has 
brought unspeakable joy to every heart 
and home. 

All the same the desperate assaults 
night and day against those scientifically 
fortified hights, together with the bloody 
battles farther north, have cost the lives 
of thousands upon thousands, whose 
homes are now in deep mourning. While 
the joy of Japan is great, her grief also 
is profound. The ideograph for funeral, 
reproduced at the head of this article, is 
in every issue of every paper, and mili- 
tary funerals of various kinds are going 


MAJOR BUNJI OTA, 
Who Was Shot in the Shaho Battle 


on in every town and village. Fitting 
honors given to each one separately 
would break up the daily life of the peo- 
ple. It is therefore necessary to have 
joint funerals. 

In describing the funeral ceremonies 
of these soldiers I have no heart to criti- 
cise any customs or beliefs that are for- 
eign to the Christian religion. He who 
touches upon the grief of a brave people 
must do it with the deepest sympathy. 
Rather would I bring out the fact that 


C. HAYAKAWA, Mayor of Sendai 


the sorrow of the human heart is al- 
leviated by religious ceremonies, espe- 
cially when the faith expressed is linked 
with precious customs and rooted in the 
history of a nation. 

When an officer falls his. body is 
burned and a handful of charred bones is 
put in a cubical box about four inches 
in size and sent home to the military 
quarters where he was formerly sta- 














tioned. But where thousands of common 
soldiers perish it is impossible to treat 
them separately, and so those belonging to 
one company or battalion are burned in 
one funeral pyre, from which fragments 
of the remaining bones are put in these 
tiny coffins, one for each of the dead, with 
his name carefully written on it. These, 
too, are returned to Japan and distributed 
to their respective temples, where with 
the relatives and friends the last rites 
are performed. 

These boxes are often accompanied by 
tufts of hair or a bit of clothing cut off 
by a comrade and sent to the family of 
the dead. One of the most touching 
paintings produced here of late, before 
which men and women stand in silence, is 
that of a young mother with her little boy 





MRS. SHIRAISHI, 


Reader of “ Words of Condolence” 
Memorial Service in Honor of the Dead 


at the Joint 


by her side gazing at a lock of hair, a 
blood stained coat, and two medals just 
arrived from the battlefield. One of the 
hardest things of my early life was when, 
at the request of my dying comrade in 
our Civil War, I took his watch to his 
widow. Her trembling hands received 
it without a word, and she turned her 
back to me, dumb with grief. That ex- 
perience is going on in thousands of 
homes here, and whatever comfort can 
be given by a public recognition of the 
brave deeds of the dead and by the re- 
ligious sympathy expressed in customary 
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Lieutenant Ogawa, as He Started for War. He 
Was Killed at Port Arthur 


funeral ceremonies is surely due to those 
whose lives are so sorely wounded. 

At the home it is a universal custom 
to hang a photograph of the deceased 
high in the alcove (toku-no-ma) that 
is common to every house. A series of 
steps lead up to the picture, on which 
candles are kept burning and before 
which incense is burned. One of my 
former pupils, who entered the army 
years ago, rose to the grade of major 
and went to the Shaho battles, where 
he was shot through the head. I called 
on the widow, heard her story of his 
death told with a perfectly steady voice, 
how his last unconscious words were an 
order shouted to his men to advance; 
and then she tenderly brought out the cap 
he wore, stained with his blood. But 
all the time she was, as the Japanese 
language expresses it, “crying within, 
swallowing her tears.” 


















































The Head of the Procession at Lieutenant Ogawa’s Funeral. 





The Banners Which are Carried Contain 


His Name and Rank 


A few days later the Woman’s Bud- 
dhist Association of the city had a joint 
funeral service held in honor of thirty- 
five officers and soldiers in one of the 
city temples, to which I also was invited. 
About fifty priests, dressed in all the 
colors of the rainbow, with black added, 
joined in the memorial ceremony. A 
small pavilion was placed at the inner 
entrance of the temple. In front of that 
and right over the main entrance were 
written the names of the dead. On either 
side of the aisle to the altar sat double 
rows of priests, facing each other, and 
intoning the liturgy in language that 
could not be understood by ordinary 
educated Japanese, much less by a for- 
eigner. When this was concluded three 
addresses to the dead were read, copies 
of which were afterward made at my re- 
quest. The translations of these, while 
not literal, are correct in substance of 
thought. What struck me as something 
wholly unique was the appearance of a 
lady before the pavilion in which the 
souls of the dead were gathered, reading 
in clear tones the following 


WORDS OF CONDOLENCE: 


“To-day I, the representative of the Wom- 
an’s Buddhist Association, reverently address 
you, the spirits of those fallen in this war, and 
we have invited many priests to conduct these 
memorial services. 


“This is a world of vicissitudes. Our 
friends with whom we were so pleasantly com- 
muning only yesterday are to-day fallen on the 
battlefield for our country’s sake. Glorious, 
indeed, but also grievous! 


“Manchuria invaded, Port Arthur fallen, 
the enemy’s fleet broken in pieces! His Maj- 
esty’s soldiers have met with only victory on 
victory! The joy of returning victors and 
the joy of loved ones meeting them is indeed 
unspeakable, but when we think of those who 
are never to return our hearts break with sor- 
row. But your glorious deeds will remain 
forever in history and be praised in lands far 
off. We shall always be proud of the beauty 
of Japan’s blossoms, whose fragrance abides 
through endless ages. You are our jewels, tho 
broken, and infinitely more precious than com- 
mon tiles. 

“We men and women, with these honorable 
priests and this great assembly, pray that this 
commemorative service will impart some com- 
fort to you, the brave spirits of the dead. Be 
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pleased to draw near and accept this our offer- 
ing.” 


Next came the aged Mayor, with flow- 
ing white beard, a man who combines 
business ability with a deep religious 
spirit, and his words were in substance 
as follows: 


“ The Woman’s Buddhist Association is now 
holding this meeting in commemoration of 
those fallen in this war against Russia. 

“Last spring, after His Majesty issued his 
Declaration of War, his sailors shattered the 
enemy’s strong ships, his soldiers assaulted and 
took the fortress that the enemy loudly 
claimed was impregnable. Everything has 
gone in our favor, and the fame of Japan is 
heard throughout the whole world. Therefore 
the day of lasting peace for the East is per- 
ceptibly nearer. 

“ That these things are so is owing first of 
all to the virtue of His Majesty and the pro- 
tection of his Ancestral Spirits. Yet none the 
less is it due to the bravery of you who so 
gloriously faced death in the hour of national 
peril. Your glorious deeds will go down in 
history, and our nation will never forget your 
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great sacrifices. Here we offer our deepest 
gratitude for your valiant deeds crowned with 
success. You Spirits above, we pray you to 
draw nigh and accept our grateful admira- 
tion.” 





While the Japanese army employs no 
chaplains, the Hongwanji (temple) in 
Kyoto trains and sends forth chaplains 
to those divisions whose generals will 
accept their services. The chaplain of 
this Second Division then stepped for- 
ward and read the words. freely trans- 
lated below: 


“ Heaven and Earth are moved at the grief 
of men. The sufferings of those who go forth 
to war, who is able to imagine them! The 
flag of the Rising Sun waves over the fortress 
of Port Arthur! The strong walls thereof are 
utterly thrown down by the Power of His 
Majesty! 

“Ah! we weep for joy. This meeting is but 
one result of the sincerest tears of these wom- 
en. Thus would we comfort the souls of the 
brave dead and the hearts of those here who 
mourn. 

“T am profoundly impressed as I take a hum- 









































The Shrine-Shaped Bier Containing the Ashes of Lieutenant Ogawa, Preceded by the Priests. In 


Front of These Walks a Soldier Bearing the Decorations Won by the Dead Lieutenant 
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ble part in these services. For, whether look- 
ing toward Heaven or Earth, this war has 
caused a cloud of darkness to settle over our 
souls. But now it is dispelled by the glory of 
His Majesty as it appears in the deeds of his 
soldiers. I pray by the help of all-merciful 
Buddha that we may accomplish His Majesty’s 
will; Uttered with profound respect.” 


These farewell words to the spirits 
imply a belief not only in the immortality 
of the soul, but that the spirits are very 
near, sharing our joys and sorrows. It 
is the popular belief that the souls of the 
departed can be called together for cer- 
tain anniversaries, and that they form a 
cloud of witnesses around the living. 
They can be called even from distant 
countries and be reverently and affection- 
ately greeted as the living are welcomed 
—with music and food and commemora- 
tive words. 
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The great Hideyoshi, whose soldiers 
perished in such numbers in Korea three 
hundred years ago, expressed his regret 
on his dying bed that the souls of those 
dead samurai had not yet been called 
home. There is now no such neglect of 
the spirits. Everywhere in the large cities 
are Sho kon sha, soul-calling shrines, 
where periodically the souls of the dead 
are called together and their deeds cele- 
brated. On such anniversary days sol- 
diers march in platoons before the sho- 
konsha, the plaintive bugle calls to the 
spirits, the soldiers salute and pass on. 

Already preparations are being made 
for patriotic and religious celebrations 
all over the country. This morning’s 
paper tells of over 2,000 dead from this 
one division whose memorial services 
will soon be conducted with military and 
civil honors before the new shokon-sha 









































The Rough Pavilion in Which General Yamamoto’s Insignia Are Blevated on a High Stand. Mrs. Yama- 
moto sits at one side robed in white, with her three children. On either side of the pavilion is a 
rude toril, each bearing a framed inscription; the one in sight reads, “The Gate of the Spirit’s 
Exit.” The inscription in front is not visible in the picture, but it contains the words, “The Gate 
of the Spirit’s Entrance.” The banners blown by the wind were made by his children and are in- 
scribed, “ To Our Beloved Father.” The one hundred priests stand under the awning in front of the 


pavilion. 

































































on the high castle that overlooks the 
city. On one side will stand military and 
civil officers in their uniforms flashing 
with gold and silver braid, on the other 
will be the fathers, mothers, wives and 
children of the dead. Between these 
two lines multitudes of Shinto officials 
and Buddhist priests will intone their 
liturgies, to be followed by condolences 
carefully written and read by the highest 
representatives of those assembled, and 
to crown all, perhaps the Emperor may 
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Cortége at the Funeral of General Yamamoto. It is Hstimated that About 30,000 People Witnessed 
This Service 


send his special representative to give 
royal value to these impressive cere- 
monies. 

Such funeral services as these are not 
the fad of the hour, but are based upon 
sentiments that lie deep in the national 
heart, that profoundly affect the spirit 
of patriotism, and that account in no 
small degree for the soldiers’ persistent 
courage and fearlessness of death that 
have so astonished the Western world. 
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HE southern coast of Crete is for 
the most part devoid of good har- 
bors. One recalls St. Paul’s dif- 

ficulties in this region from poor 
harbors and the “tempestuous wind 
called Euroclydon.” 

After visiting Gortyna and Phaestos 
we had brought up to Vianos, situated 
on the mountainside and overlooking 
the plain of ancient Priansos and the 
Southern Sea. The next day we pro- 
ceeded eastward, with the sea for the 
most part in plain view. But occasion- 
ally a hill or mountain turned our path 
inward. When we were in plain sight 
of Hierapetra, which stands on the shore 
and is in easy communication with the 
north shore by an almost level path over 
a sort of isthmus only ten miles wide, 
we refused this easy way of crossing 
the island, and plunged into the moun- 
tains again, because we wanted to visit 
Kalamafka, where some day excavations 
will be made. After passing the night 
we began a glorious descent to the 
north shore. 

At noon we reached Gournia, where 
our countrywoman, Miss Boyd, almost, 
if not quite, the best known person in 
Crete, was excavating a minor palace 
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contemporary with that of Phaestos and 
Knossos. She gave us a royal welcome, 
and since it was a holiday she took us 
that afternoon to certain sites where she 
had excavated with good results in for- 
mer years. These were six or eight 
miles farther east on Rusty Ridge and 
Thunder Hill, mountains, we may call 
them, which towered above the village of 
Kavousi, in which she found quarters, It 
took nearly two hours of riding to get 
up from the village to this high area of 
excavation. Since she made the climb 
every work-day for over a month one 
must give her great credit for pluck and 
perseverance, if for nothing else. This 
alone was enough to make her the won- 
der of Crete; but her results also were 
good. The work was most carefully 
done, too, and gained the plaudits of ex- 
perienced excavators. Her results can 
be called minor only when one compares 
them with those achieved by Evans at 
Knossos and by Halbherr at Phaestos 
and Agia Triada. All the men who are 
excavating in Crete are ready to put 
laurels on her brows. 

The next day, after showing us over 
her excavated palace, she sent us on 
our way, telling us of this and that per- 
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Church Festival at Lyttos 


son in various villages who would be 
trusty persons to help us. 

Mr. Bosanquet, the Director of the 
British School at Athens, was then ex- 
cavating at the extreme eastern end of 
the island at Praesos and Palaekastro, in 
the so-called Eteo-Cretan region. Since 
these places were a good day’s journey 
from Gournia, we decided not to take 
the three extra days involved in prolong- 
ing the journey to the bitter end. But 
one almost always makes a mistake in 
such omissions. The opportunity is not 
likely to come again. 

Following in general the line of the 
north shore we got into the interior 
again in the afternoon, pressing through 
groves of mighty karob trees, and 
brought up for the night at Kritza, from 
which we visited Goulas, the most im- 
posing citadel of Crete, overlooking its 
own little territory, a lake bottom quite 
near the sea. 

The French began work here, but dis- 
continued it, seeming to doubt whether 
it were a Mycenzan fortress. The 
opinion of most experts is that the work 
has not gone far enough to decide the 
question. It is certainly very old for 
a fortress of the Hellenic period. We then 
struck due west from Goulas, between 
two mountain chains, the coast range 
on the north and Mount Dikte on the 


south. The valley rose as we proceeded, 
and with each zigzag up Goulas in- 
creased in impressiveness. That fortress 
was indeed well placed. After we had 
zigzagged up to the top of a col and 
descended about ten minutes another 
unique view presented itself. Before us 
lay a plain of somewhat irregular shape, 
called the Lasithian Plain, approaching 
an oval, and we were looking along its 
greater diameter about ten miles long. 
It was shut in all around by rugged 
hights. Anybody could see at a glance 
that this was a lake bottom and that the 
several hills on it had once been islands. 
In fact, in winter time it is said that it 
reverts in a slight degree to its original 
condition. The sight was so novel that 
we were reluctant to descend. At last 
having fixed our eyes on a village called 
Psychro, above which appeared a large 
dark hole in the side of Mount Dikte, we 
hastened on our way. 

After luncheon at Psychro we made 
the ascent of about five hundred feet to 
that dark hole and went in. This hole 
was once the overflow pipe for the lake 
that covered the plain five hundred feet 
deep. At last the weight of water made 
a new hole for itself lower down, through 
which the plain is now drained, albeit 
somewhat imperfectly. The lower hole 
was probably made at least 2000 B. C. 
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The upper hole early became a sacred 
cave, and the fable ran that Zeus was 
born in it. 

This cave was excavated some five 
years ago by Mr. Hogarth, then Director 
of the British School at Athens, with 
wonderful results. Not only were frag- 
ments of very early pottery found there, 
but bronze statuets of the most primi- 
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lected and one cannot go far in. The 
cleaning out of the upper part of the 
cave was rendered difficult by the falling 
in of great portions of the rocks which 
formed the edges of the cave. The work 
consisted more in blasting than in dig- 


ng. 
The village of Psychro had two houses 
with tile roofs, a feature that we had not 

















Lasithian Plain. 


tive type, various miniature implements 
forming dedicatory offerings, and espe- 
cially double axes, the symbol of Cretan 
Zeus. The fact that these objects had 
long been in the market called attention 
to this cave as a place to investigate. 

After cleaning out the upper part of 
the cave Mr. Hogarth went down farther 
into the mountain, into what might be 
called a second cave, a great part of 
which was taken up by stalactites, which 
in the obscure light look like a lot of 
gigantic organ pipes. In among the 
crevices between these stalactites were 
found a great number of the native 
bronzes; a great many also, having be- 
come embedded in the stalactites, had to 
be chiseled out. 

The cave extended backward and 
downwatd, but the original discharge 
orifice being stopped up, water has col- 


Formerly the Bottom of a Lake. 





Mt. Dikte in the Background 


seen since leaving Herakleion. Every- 
where we had seen flat roofs, usually of 
earth, but sometimes of large flat stones. 
On inquiry why tiles were not more 
widely used we were told that the art 
of making tiles was not generally known 
in Crete. Since Crete is by no means 
exempt from rain, mud roofs must leak 
horribly. It is instructive to find out 
“how the other half of the world lives.” 

When we had climbed out again from 
this bowl called the Lasithian Plain on 
the side opposite to that by which we 
came in the sun was nearing the horizon. 
Our next goal was Lyttos, represented 
by the modern. village of Xidhia. Our 
path was very crooked, and also went up 
and down. At last a dark night came 
on when we were considerably short of 
our goal. Of course, Hassan, our guide, 
wanted to stop at a forbidding village at 
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eight o’clock, and the villagers reinforced 
him, but we were inexorable. It was 
almost nine o’clock when we reached 
Xidhia. 

We went clear through the village to 
the house of a man named Pappadakis, 
said by friends who had lodged with him 
before to be the wealthy man of the 
place, a “ blooming bachelor” and most 
hospitable to strangers. It was not a good 
time to present one’s self without a letter 
of introduction. He was, however, one 
of the friendly blondes, and his cordial- 
ity was shown at once. His greeting was 
warm, but it cooled off at the sight of 
Hassan, who came in a moment later; I 
really thought we were going to be 
turned away. But now came a surprise. 
There was a wife in the room. Pap- 








est demur, and when he had made up 
his mind he did nothing by halves. He 
prepared us an excellent dinner of pilaf, 
which tasted all the better for being a 
little late. The quarters were as good 
as the food. 

The following day was a grand church 
festival. I forget just what it was 
called. The family invited us to go to 
church with them; and since the church 
was on the high hill where once stood 
Lyttos we wanted to go anyway. So 
we accepted the invitation with alacrity. 
Hassan stayed behind with the horses 
from preference. The whole village as 
well as a good number of other villages 
collected at that church. The young 
wife, with her baby in her arms, made 
the ascent on horseback, while her hus- 

















Entrance to Diktacan Cave, 500 Feet Above the Village of Psychro on the Bdge of the Lasithian Plain 


padakis had got married just a year 
before, and the wife proved to be our 
salvation. With her baby in her arms 
she seemed to us a madonna when she 
fixed the matter at once with a few quiet 
words. The gist of her plea seemed to 
be, “ Never mind the Turk. This must 
always be a hospitable house.” 

The husband then made not the slight- 





band walked close beside her. I could 
not help being reminded of pictures of 
the flight into Egypt. When the young 
woman offered to give me her place on 
the horse, for a change, if I would carry 
the baby, I declined, preferring to walk 
unencumbered. 

It was a jolly excursion. The church, 
with a standing capacity of about two 
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hundred, really had three hundred per- 
sons crowded into it. All three ‘of us 
went in, to please our host. But I, for 
one, after going clear up to the altar, got 
out as expeditiously as was compatible 
with politeness. We certainly got near 
the people that day. 

The service did not last much, if any, 
longer than half an hour. Then came 
one of the jolliest of picnics. All around 
the church, some backed up against it, 
were groups of men, women and children 
eating bread, cheese and eggs; and on 
this day of days roast mutton and roast 
pork. They washed all this down with 
copious drafts of strong red wine. The 
officiating priest was the most urgent 
of all in his invitations to drink and 
“celebrate the festival.” A stranger 
who wished to meet these cordial people 
half way had to take small sips from his 
glass at each challenge or run the risk 
of getting tipsy. But none of the vil- 
lagers, who certainly drank a good deal, 
was incapacitated from joining the 
dance that followed on the green sward. 

We had intended to stay an hour and 
then continue our journey; but we were 
constrained to stay there three hours, 
taking now and then a stolen look at the 
remains of old Lyttos, which, tho mag- 
nificently placed, are not in themselves 
very impressive. It was easy to pick up 
coins by the handful. It was noon when 
we mounted again to ride to Knossos. 

There is after all no feature of travel 
more interesting than the ways of the 
people. Mountains and ruins were the 
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object of our quest, but men and their 
human habits kept coming in and divid- 
ing our attention. The language which 
we had learned in Greece did not cover 
entirely the Cretan vocabulary. At one 
point in our journey we asked a Cretan 
in the best Greek whether we should 
turn to the right or to the left. The man 
did not understand the word apuwrepé 
(left), and Hassan gravely explained to 
him that “it was the English word for 
paBé.”” We got many scraps of philology 
as we went along. But more im- 
portant than language was “the hu- 
man heart by which we live.” The 
Cretans seemed to be a very warm- 
hearted people. At several places, as 
we mounted to start off, the people gave 
us flowers, with wishes for a fine journey. 
It was a long ride from Lyttos to 
Herakleion, up and down, over ridge 
after ridge. We were soon compara- 
tively near the sea, where the streams 
flowing down from the interior had fur- 
rowed the land in a direction at right 
angles to our course. It was toward 
evening when, after a brisk canter, we 
passed Knossos. After Phaestos I could 
hardly believe that this low hill, sur- 
rounded by higher hills, could really be 
Knossos. But the British flag waved 
over the excavations, and there could be 
no mistake. We deferred tasting Brit- 
ish hospitality until the next day and 
pressed on to Herakleion, through the 
fast falling shades of night. We had 
completed the circuit of Mount Dikte. 
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Friendship 


BY EDMUND KEMPER BROADUS 


I KNow not where the end will be, 
Hither or yonder, near or far, 

Upon the many billowed sea, 
Or where the trackless sand dunes are— 


I know not how the end will be— 
Or nerveless fading out of life; 
Or throes of mortal agony, 
The issue of a luckless strife. 


I know not when the end will be, 
Unvisaged, in the spirit’s prime, 
Or when the palsied years set free 

The soul impatient of slow time. 


I only know that time and place 
And menace of that spectral end 
Can never rob me of thy face— 
Can never dim thy smile, O Friend! 
State University, Vermition, S. D, 
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OTEWORTHY, indeed, is the fact 
that the Pacific Northwest is the 
only territory acquired by the 

United States through actual discovery. 
This in itself deserves to be commemo- 
rated by the Lewis and Clark Exposition, 
but the event will 
also be significant 
of the truly re- 
markable progress 
that this—one of 
the youngest parts 
of the nation—has 
attained in the 
brief span of its 
existence. True, the 
intrepid explorers 
who led their little 
band up the Mis- 
souri and down the 
Columbia valleys 
in the journey 
across the con- 
tinent reached the 
shore of the Pa- 
cific a century 
back, but so slowly 
did civilization fol- 
low in their foot- 
steps that fifty 
years after they fas- 
tened the country’s 
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to the walls of Fort 
Clatsop the entire 
State of Oregon contained but 14,000 
people. In 1846 a Maine Yankee tossed 
a penny in the air on the bank of the 
Willamette River. It was a case of 
“ heads, I win,” and he named the settle- 
ment of the half dozen cabins “ Port- 
land,” after his native city. To-day the 
community where the Exposition is lo- 
cated has nearly 150,000 inhabitants and 
the State of Oregon 600,000. To the 
student of statistics these figures prove 
the remarkable progress which has been 
made in the peopling of the Northwest, 








and itscorresponding expansion in indus- 
try and commerce. But yesterday the plow 
began to turn over the soil in the clear- 
ings, and while the great harbor formed 
by Puget Sound was entered in the last 
century, only in recent years has it 
formed a haven for 
craft crossing the 
Pacific and been 
utilized by steam- 
ships and sailing 
vessels plying 
along the coast. 
Altho the lumber 
industry has be- 
come one of the 
most important in 
our own and ad- 
jacent States and 
Territories, but a 
small corner has 
been cut out of the 
vast forests which 
still await the ax 
and saw. 

The Exposition 
will indeed be an 
exposition, demon- 
strating the energy 
and determination 
which have already 
accomplished such 
resultsin the Pacific 
Northwest, but 
those who crossthe 
continent from the shores of the Atlantic, 
the Middle States and the Central West 
will also have an opportunity to see not 
merely the display which has been made 
a hundred years since the white man first 
claimed this part of the continent for his 
own, but its wonderful natural resources, 
its picturesque scenery and the urban and 
rural life of its people—a civilization 
which we believe compares favorably with 
that in any other portion of the United 
States, despite the obstacles which we 
have been obliged to surmount and the 
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Experimental Gardens from Centennial Park 


hardships which must be endured in 
turning the wilderness into a land of 
prosperity and plenty. 

To refer to the Exposition proper, a 
brief reference to the manner in which it 
originated may be of interest. The idea 
of the centennial observance, while pro- 
jected as far back as 1896, did not 
take concrete form until 1900. At 
the annual meeting of the Oregon His- 
torical Society Lewis Berkley Cox, a 
prominent lawyer, since deceased, intro- 
duced and had adopted resolutions de- 
claring it to be the sense of the people 
of the Pacific Northwest that the anni- 
versary of the Lewis and Clark Expedi- 
tion should be celebrated. From that 
time the Exposition idea began to develop 
definitely and representative citizens took 
hold of it. A stock company was organ- 
ized and financial aid secured not only 
from Orgeon, but from California, 
Washington, Idaho, Montana and Wyo- 
ming, while the Government made an 
appropriation of nearly $500,000 and the 
city of Portland contributed $420,000. 
In all nearly $3,000,000 has been secured 
for the display. 

Considering the small number of peo- 
ple and the limited financial resources of 





the Northwest as contrasted with the 
wealth and population of the East, the 
donations, for such they are, have been 
generously large, but our people have an 
enthusiasm of the kind that does not wear 
off. When the project was launched a 
committee of thirty-five leading citizens 
made a canvass of the business and pro- 
fessional men of Portland itself. They 
wanted to sell $300,000 worth of stock 
in the Lewis and Clark Corporation. 
They did not claim that the corporation 
would pay dividends, and the people 
they called on knew that there were 
many investments where returns were 
certain. But in two days the committee 
secured $340,000, and this encouraged 
the promoters to increase the capital 
stock to $500,000. When we called on 
the State Legislature for an appropria- 
tion that body voted $450,000 for the 
Fair—nearly a dollar for every man, 
woman and child living in the State. 
And no one objected. Here is the secret 
of it: The people of Portland. and in the 
rest of the State believe absolutely in 
Portland and in Oregon. Everybody be- 
lieves in the Lewis and Clark Centennial 
and is anxious to make the Fair the suc- 
cess that it is confidently believed it will 



































be. Enthusiasm helps everything, but 
nothing more than an exposition. 

In describing the project the location 
is worthy of note. The site, comprising 
430 acres, is a triangular tract bounded 
by the Willamette River, the foothills 
and one of the principal residential dis- 
tricts of Portland. The mainland, on 
which the principal exhibition palaces 
stand, slopes upward from the lake shore, 
and the buildings are seen among the 
trees at the crest of the elevation. In 
the western part of the grounds a con- 
siderable tract, sloping down from the 
hill crest, has been left almost in its 
natural state, forming Centennial Park. 
Yet even here the workman has been 
busy, cutting out a tree that has hindered 
the growth of a sister tree more beautiful 
and culling a dead or unsightly branch or 
twig from an otherwise perfect speci- 
men. The result of this work, now com- 
pleted, is a stretch of woodland which 
has lost none of its natural loveliness and 
gained much that nature could not sup- 
ply. The site in itself is really incom- 
parable in the setting which nature has 
given it. Surrounding the grounds are 
the foothills of the Cascade Range. The 
hills, high enough to be called mountains 
in a flat country, are covered with a 
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heavy growth of fir trees and under- 
brush, so that they retain to-day the 
primeval appearance they possessed 
when Lewis and Clark first saw 
them. On the western side the 
grounds extend to the foot of the hills 
and the contrast is vivid. Beyond 
the foothills the lofty peaks of the Cas- 
cades bound the horizon like hoary- 
headed sentries. To the north Mount 
Rainier, 14,552 feet high, lifts its head, 
white and dazzling, and to the right of 
it is the white cone of Mount St. Helen’s, 
9,750 feet in hight. Mount Adams rises 
in monumental grandeur to the north- 
east, and sixty miles distant, tho seem- 
ingly much nearer, stands Mount Hood. 
This mountain, 11,225 feet in hight, 
looks higher than the loftier peaks, while 
its glaciers and snow fields seam the 
smooth whiteness of its surface and give 
the peak an air of rugged independence. 

In several parts of the grounds, where 
embellishment by artificial means is fit- 
ting, the skill of the landscape gardener 
is found reflected in the Sunken Gar- 
dens. The largest of these will be in 
Columbia Court, the central plaza of the 
Exposition. The gardens are located be- 
tween two wide avenues, and here will 
be little plats containing tropical flower- 
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Forestry Building 
























Orienta] Building, Showing Corner of Forestry Building 


ing plants, separated by winding paths. 
With fountains of picturesque design 
freshening the air with cold, clear moun- 
tain water, and the gardens bordered by 


a balustrade ornamented with vines, urns 
of rare plants and bay trees, the effect 
will be entrancing. To complete the pic- 
ture, in the center of the court will be 
placed a heroic statue of Sacajawea, the 
heroine who twice saved the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition from destruction and 


guided the travelers through the wilder- 
ness. The figure will form the center- 
piece to a beautiful fountain. 
Guild’s Lake, the natural “ Grand 
Basin ” of the Exposition, is a fresh wa- 
ter body of rare beauty comprising 200 
acres. It is spanned by the “ Bridge of 
Nations,” an elaborate structure built of 
wood and stuff in imitation of masonry. 
The amusement street, called “The 
Trail,” is situated on the mainland end, 
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Grand Stairway, Showing European and Oriental Exhibits Building 
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European Exhibits Building 


while an esplanade starting at the boat 
landing at the foot of the Grand Stair- 
way extends out into the lake, then turns 
west and follows the lake shore to the 
live stock pavilions situated in the ex- 
treme western portion of the grounds. 
This esplanade will be an admirable 
promenade from which the visitors can 
watch the night illumination on the lake. 

In planning the various exhibits the 
importance of the Oriental trade with the 
Pacific Coast States was recognized, and 
a building designed purposely for a dis- 
play of the products of Eastern Asia and 
the islands of the sea. The progress of 
our part of the country in agriculture 


will be shown in the largest structure on 
the grounds. Mineral development will 
be shown in a building devoted to mining 
and metallurgy. The extensive lumber- 
ing interests will be represented in and 
by a mammoth house of logs each six 
feet in diameter. It will contain a strik- 
ing display of the wealth of our forests. 
The co-operation of European manufac- 
turers and tradespeople has caused us to 
provide an edifice especially for them. 
New devices in mechanism, especially 
electrical appliances, will be shown in a 
special department, while other buildings 
include those devoted to varied indus- 
tries, fine arts, as well as an ornate festi- 




















Agriculture Building, Showing Portion of Columbia Court 
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val hall. While they do not, of course, 
equal in size the great structures at the 
World’s Fair, they are of such dimen- 
sions as to give them a stately and ap- 
propriate appearance. The Palace of 
Agriculture, for example, is nearly 500 
feet in length and over 200 feet in width. 
Besides these, however, the States taking 
part will be represented by fitting struc- 
tures, while the interest in the East is 
manifested by the pavilions which will 
represent New York, Massachusetts and 
other States on the site. The Govern- 
ment display will be contained in no less 
than five buildings. 

While the exploiters of the Exposition 
planned that it should be national in its 
scope, the general impression at first was 
that the Fair would be a local industrial 
Exposition and would not prove of inter- 
est to many people outside the original 
Oregon Country. When the Government 
appropriated $475,000 for the Exposi- 
tion, however, the Fair at once took on 
a national aspect. Wholesale exploitation 
has served to spread a knowledge of the 
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coming Exposition to every corner of the 
United States, and the whole nation is 
undoubtedly alive to its importance. In 
fact, the surprisingly large number of in- 
quiries which the management is daily 
receiving from persons not only on the 
other side of the continent, but abroad, is 
a most gratifying indication of how the 
enterprise is being regarded away from 
the Pacific Coast. The‘loyalty of the peo- 
ple of the Far West is such that we can 
count upon them for a numerous attend- 
ance, just as the residents of the States 
east and west of the Mississippi proved 
their loyalty to St. Louis; but I feel I 
am safe in saying that our countrymen 
in the East intend giving us an evidence 
of their appreciation of our efforts by 
journeying the thousands of miles to 
greet us. It may be needless to say that 
they will receive a hearty welcome. In 
short, the Exposition may be well worth 
while just to further cement the bonds 
of friendship between the Pacific North- 
west and the balance of the Union. 


PorTLAND, Org, 

















“The Coming of the White Man.” 


A. MacNeil, erected in City 
of the late D. P. Thompson.) 


(Bronze statue by Herman 
Park; Portland, by the family 
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Dinosaurs as They Appeared in Life. From a Restoration by Charles R. Knight. After a Photograph 
Provided by the American Museum of Natural History 


The Brontosaurus 


BY W. D. MATTHEW 


Or THE AMERICAN Museum or Naturar History 


seum of Natural History of this 

city began a search for fossil rep- 
tiles in the Rocky Mountain States. The 
prime object of the search was to obtain 
skeletons of the Dinosaurs, those gigantic 
extinct animals whose fragmentary re- 
mains, discovered in that region and 
studied and described especially by the 
late Professor Marsh, have excited the 
greatest interest among men of science. 
In order to place these marvels of an 
antique world before the public in 
tangible form a Dinosaur Hall was 
planned, in which should be exhibited 
mounted skeletons of the principal kinds 
of Dinosaurs. To obtain these a series 
of expeditions into the regions of the 
arid West where such fossils are to be 
found was inaugurated and carried on 
under direction of Professor Osborn, and 
the collections of the late Professor 
Cope, containing three splendid skeletons 


H IGHT years ago the American Mu- 





of Dinosaurs, were purchased through 
the liberality of President Jesup. 

This program involved an amount of 
work hardly to be appreciated by out- 
siders, and it is as yet far from being 
complete. Nevertheless, the mounting 
of the largest skeleton, the Amphibious 
Dinosaur Brontosaurus, has been fin- 
ished; the skeleton of a remarkable dwarf 
Dinosaur, the “ Bird-Catcher,” has been 
mounted and placed on exhibition; the 
preparation and mounting of entire 
skeletons of three other large and very 
extraordinary types (the carnivorous, 
duck billed and armored Dinosaurs) is 
well under way, and diligent search is be- 
ing made for complete and mountable 
skeletons of other important kinds. 
Many other more fragmentary specimens 
have been found, some of which are ex- 
hibited in the wall cases around the hall 
of Fossil Reptiles (Dinosaur Hall), 
opened to the public last month. 
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The Brontosaurus skeleton, the prin- 
cipal feature of the hall, is sixty-six feet 
eight inches in length and stands fifteen 
feet two inches high. Its petrified thigh 
bone weighs 570 pounds. About one- 
third of the skeleton, including the skull, 
is restored in plaster, modeled or cast 
from other incomplete skeletons. The 
remaining two-thirds belong to one in- 
dividual, except for a part of the tail, one 
shoulder blade and one hind limb, sup- 
plied from another skeleton of the same 
species. 

The skeleton was discovered by Mr. 
Walter Granger, of the Museum expedi- 
tion of 1898, about nine miles north of 
Medicine Bow, Wyoming. It took the 
whole of the succeeding summer to ex- 
tract it from the rock, pack it and ship it 
to the Museum. Nearly two years were 
consumed in removing the matrix, piec- 
ing together and cementing the brittle 
and shattered petrified bone, strengthen- 
ing it so that it would bear handling and 
restoring the missing parts of the bones 
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in tinted plaster. The articulation and 
mounting of the skeleton and modeling 
of the missing bones took an even longer 
time, so that it was not until February, 
1905, that the Brontosaurus was at last 
ready for exhibition. 

It will appear, therefore, that the col- 
lection, preparation and mounting of this 
gigantic fossil have been a task of ex- 
traordinary difficulty. No museum has 
ever before attempted to mount so large 
a fossil skeleton, and the great weight 
and fragile character of the bones made 
it necessary to devise especial methods 
to give each bone a rigid and complete 
support, as otherwise it would soon 
break in pieces from its own weight. The 
proper articulating of the bones and the 
posing of the limbs were equally difficult 
problems, for the Amphibious Dinosaurs, 
to which this animal belongs, disappeared 
from the earth long before the dawn of 
the Age of Mammals, and their nearest 
relatives, the living lizards, crocodiles, 
etc., are so remote from them in either 
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Vertebre of the Dinosaur at the American Museum of Natural History. From a Photograph Provided 
by the American Museum of Natural History 
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Setting up the Skeleton of the Dinosaur. 





From a Photograph 


Provided by the American Museum of Natural History 


proportions or habits that they are un- 
satisfactory guides in determining how 
the bones were articulated, and are of 
but little use in posing the limbs and 
other parts of the body in positions that 
they must have taken during life. Nor 
among the higher animals of modern 
time is there one which has any analogy 
in appearance or habits of life to those 
which we have been obliged by the study 
of the skeleton to ascribe to the Bronto- 
saurus. 

The Brontosaurus was one of the 
largest of the Amphibious Dinosaurs or 
Sauropoda, a race of gigantic reptiles 
which flourished during the Jurassic or 
Middle Period of the Age of Reptiles— 
some eight millions of years ago by a 
moderate estimate of geological time. 
They were the largest animals that ever 
lived, excepting some of the whales, and 
certainly were the largest animals that 
ever walked on four legs. 

In proportions and appearance the 
Brontosaurus was quite unlike any living 





animal. It had a long thick tail like the 
lizards and crocodiles, a long flexible 
neck like an ostrich, a thick, short, slab 
sided body and straight, massive, post- 
like limbs, suggesting the elephant, and a 
remarkably small head for the size of the 
beast. The ribs, limb bones and tail bones 
are exceptionally solid and heavy; the 
vertebrz of the back and neck, and the 
skull, on the contrary, are constructed so 
as to combine the minimum of weight 
with large surface and the necessary 
strength at all points of strain. 

The brain-case occupies only a small 
part of the back of the skull, so that the 
brain must have been small even for a 
reptile, and its organization (as inferred 
from the form of the brain-cast) indi- 
cates a very low grade of intelligence. 
Much larger than the brain proper was 
the spinal cord, especially in the region 
of the sacrum, controlling most of the 
reflex and involuntary actions of the 
huge organism. Hence we can best re- 
gard the Brontosaurus as a great, slow 
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moving animal automaton, a vast store- 
house of organized matter directed chief- 
ly or solely by instinct and to a very 
limited degree, if at all, by conscious in- 
telligence. Its huge size and its imper- 
fect organization, as compared with the 
great quadrupeds of to-day, rendered its 
movements slow and clumsy; its small 
and low brain shows that it must have 
been automatic, instinctive and unintelli- 
gent. 

The teeth indicate that it was herbivor- 
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from the world we know was that an- 
cient world in which these huge crea- 
tures lived. Could the reader, equipped 
with the Time Machine invented by the 
ingenious fancy of Mr. H. G. Wells, 
transport himself back some eight mil- 
lions of years to the epoch when this 
skeleton was clothed in flesh and blood, 
he would find himself upon an earth 
so strange of aspect that he might well 
imagine that he had turned the wrong 
lever and landed upon another planet. 
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The Dinosaur Recently Mounted in the American Museum, New York 


ous, feeding on soft vegetable food, and 
the huge size and the imperfect joints and 
massive construction of the limb and tail 
bones indicate that the animal spent most 
or all of its time in the water, wading 
around on the bottom of the sluggish 
streams and bayous where its remains 
were buried. Thus the weight of the 
body would be buoyed up by the water, 
while the heavy bones of limbs and tail 
would weight the lower parts so as to en- 
able the animal to keep its footing. 

It is not easy to realize how different 





He would find a moist and tropical cli- 
mate prevailing from pole to pole, islands 
and continents of utterly unfamiliar 
form, covered with evergreen forests of 
odd looking trees and bordered by vast 
marshes rank with vegetation of still 
stranger appearance. Where now the 
bare, arid plains and badland deserts of 
Wyoming rise from five to ten thousand 
feet above sea level he would find him- 
self in the center of a vast swamp scarce- 
ly above the level of the ocean, all over- 
grown with a jungle of cyads, tree ferns 
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and coniferous trees, its sluggish streams 
and broad’ bayous choked with water 
plants growing dense and rank in the 
moist hothouse atmosphere, and ten- 
anted by creatures of aspect as strange as 
any of the imaginary animals he had read 
of in fairy tales. Crocodiles and turtles 
he might see in plenty basking on the 
muddy banks, and dragon flies flitting 
over the steaming pools, but little else 
that would recall the modern world. In 
the forests he would find none of the 
hoofed or clawed animals with which he 
was familiar, but in place of them reptiles 
great and small, some of huge size look- 
ing somewhat like gigantic long legged 
lizards, browsing on the trees or devour- 
ing each other, while, in place of birds, 
reptiles with batlike wings would fly 
through the air or perch upon the 
branches. In the depths of the bayou ugly 
reptilian heads surmounting long, snaky 
necks would rise from time to time out of 
the water,and sometimes the great whale- 
like bodies beneath them would appear 
above the surface and indicate where the 
huge Brontosauri were wading to and 
fro over the bottom. Perhaps a keen 
eye and a prolonged search might reveal 
little furry, shrewlike creatures no larger 
than a mouse cowering in the branches 
of the trees and all unconscious of the 
fact that they or others like them were 
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destined to outlive their gigantic contem- 
poraries and in remote future ages to 
give rise to the various races of mam- 
mals that now inhabit the earth, and, in 
the end, to man himself. For in the 
Jurassic Period and for millions of years 
afterward reptiles were the dominant 
type of life of earth, sea and air. Huge 
marine reptiles, the Ichthyosaurs and 
Plesiosaurs, sea crocodiles and sea turtles 
swarmed in the sea ; the Dinosaurs, with 
fresh water crocodiles and turtles, ten- 
anted land and swamp, while the Ptero- 
dactyls, or Flying Reptiles, and long 
tailed, toothed birds, half reptile, half 
bird, inhabited the air. 

Whether from changes in climate and 
vegetation or from other causes about 
which we can only speculate, the Bronto- 
saurus, along with many others of his 
kin, became extinct at the close of the 
Jurassic Period, to be succeeded by other 
generations of reptiles, which in their 
turn culminated in types equally bizarre 
and scarcely less huge. At the close of 
the Cretaceous Period nearly all of them 
died out, leaving only a few of the 
smaller reptilian orders to survive to the 
modern era, while the little arboreal 
mammals commenced their evolution 
into the various races of hoofed and 
clawed mammals. 

New,York City. 


A Song of Seed Time 


BY FRANK H,. SWEET 


“Wuoa! haw!” cheerily 
Over the field they cry, 

Glad with yielding of the soil 
And brightness of the sky; 
Farmer and boy and hired man, 
Harrow and horse and plow. 

“Whoa, haw! ” hear the cry; 
“ Steady, I tell ye now!” 

Over the field in straggling line, 
Ever and on they go, 

And watchful on his lofty pine 
Sitteth the thoughtful crow. 





“Whoa! haw!” merrily, 
Downward the western sun, 

And to and from and back and forth 
Till their work is done; 

Farmer and boy and hired man, 
Harrow and horse and plow, 

Then through the bars to the barnyard, 
To chores and waiting now; 

Into the barn in straggling line, 
Feeding out stalks and hay, 

And from his notch on the lofty pine 
Flieth the crow away. 

Waynessoro, Va, 
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A French View of England 


THE change in the attitude of the 
French toward the English of late years 
is marked and curious. For the first time 
in history they are trying to understand 
their neighbors across the Channel, whom 
they have sometimes imitated and some- 
times despised, but never comprehended. 
Three recent works indicate a very dif- 
ferent national attitude: “ What Is the 
Cause of Anglo-Saxon Superiority?” 
Boutmy’s “ Psychology of the English ” 
and the witty and intelligent volume* of 
travel sketches, by the Vicomte d’Humi- 
éres, all avowedly written in the interests 
of a rapprochement of the two countries. 
A Frenchman who can so far rise above 
the inveterate prejudice of his race as to 
see that the English are not hypocritical 
in the homage they pay to domestic vir- 
tue, and that British imperialism contains 
an idealistic element, is sufficiently re- 
markable to merit attention. He has the 
usual French sharpness in detecting cant, 
political, social or religious, but he has 
the unusual keenness to see that there is 
something behind it worth considering. 
He has a certain appreciation of the im- 
portance and significance of British re- 
ligion, notwithstanding he characterizes 
it as 
“an asceticism that has performed the feat of 
reconciling itself and its dogmas with affirmed 
piratical instincts and of installing the Ark of 
the Covenant and the Cherubim of the Old 
Law on board the beaked galleys of the an- 
cestral ‘ Vikings.’ ” 


This estimate of British expansion is 
quite in the old vein, but we can scarcely 
believe our eyes when we see such words 
as these written by a Frenchman to his 
own countrymen: 

“In insisting upon her civilizing task the 
most marvelous thing is that England may be 
right. In landing her bales and starting her 
caravans, she has simply proved her greater 
fitness for managing the traffic of the planet. 
And, in the name of the planet’s interests, 





* THROUGH ISLAND AND EMPIRE. By Robert 
d’Humiéres. With a Prefatory Letter by Rudyard 
Kipling. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.40, 


which include her own, she claims the task 
as hers. The question allows of only one re- 
ply on the part of the rivals of this champion 
so certain of her strength; to do better. In 
every human being the right to rule is measured 
by his capacity for ruling.” 


This strong language may be ex- 
plained by the fact that the Vicomte is, 
like so many ‘of his countrymen nowa- 
days, an admirer of Nietzsche, “ the man 
who, by dint of going to the end of his 
mind, went out of it.” He also has a 
great admiration for the poet of imperial- 
ism, and a visit to his home near 
Brighton affords us a rare glimpse of Kip- 
ling intime. A trip to England and one 
to India form the substance of the vol- 
ume, but the vividly sketched pen pic- 
tures go far to excuse the trivial and per- 
sonal character of many of the incidents 
he narrates. He uses as sharp a wit as 
Max O’Rell in describing British cus- 
toms, manners, sports and instituitons ; 
but his criticism is much more just and 
much less bitter. 


Recent Plays 


It is surely a sign of promise for the 
future of the literary drama that so 
many English and American dramatists 
and playwrights are beginning to publish 
their work, and thus challenge literary 
as well as theatrical criticism. In France, 
Russia, Germany and the Scandinavian 
countries this custom has prevailed for 
a long time; but in England and America 
it is only beginning to become general. 
Before the international copyright law 
the Englishman did not dare to publish 
his dramatic effusions; but, says Mr. 
Jones, in his admirable book, “ The 
Renascence of the English drama ”: 

“Tf from this time forward a playwright 
does not publish within a reasonable time 
after the theatrical production of his piece it 
will be an open confession that his work was 
a thing of the theater merely, needing its 
garish artificial light and surroundings, and 
not daring to face the calm air and cold day- 
light of print.” 

Certain it is that every year sees an 
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increasing number of published plays in 
the English language; but, unfortunate- 
ly, the number thereof is more encourag- 
ing than the quality. Of the seven 
contemporary English dramas lying on 
our table, not one can by any stretch of 
language be called great, either in prom- 
ise or in performance, and only two can 
reasonably be called clever. For the- 
atrical purposes the best is unquestion- 
ably Mr. Jones’s Maneuvers of Jane, 
which lately met with such deserved 
success in New York. Fortunately for 
morals, but unfortunately for his art, the 
playwright who works for an English 
audience is greatly circumscribed in his 
choice and treatment of human themes, 
and after the strong meat of contem- 
porary French and German plays, Jane 
seems rather tame. Still, the situations 
are the work of an undoubted expert, and 
the dialog is skillfully written. Now 
that Oscar Wilde is dead, Mr. Jones has 
only one equal in England, the Ibsenized 
Pinero. . . . Mr. Davis, whom the 
New York Sun has called the “head 
of the marshmallow school of fiction,” 
has written a charming little one-act 
comedy in Miss Civilization.2, What a 
contrast between his heroines and—let 
us say, Clarissa Harlowe! Here we have 
a girl like Hope Langham, who instead 
of having many nerves has only one 
big one. This playlet is admirably suited 
for parlor and amateur theatricals, where 
it will furnish both to actors and audi- 
ences unalloyed delight. The 
Florentines, a drama in blank verse, gives 
an incident in the career of Benvenuto 
Cellini. It has some pleasant lines, but 
no real force. The verse, perhaps in the 
author’s effort to avoid rigidity, is rather 
too loosely woven and constantly tends 
to disintegrate. Among these 
writers, Tolstoy* looms up like a giant 
among gnomes. His terrible Power of 
Darkness, acted constantly in Russia and 
in Germany, is never seen on the regular 
American or English stage, altho Mr. 


1THE MANQ@UVRES OF JANE. An Original Com- 
edy in Four Acts. By Henry Arthur Jones. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 75 cents. 





2“ Miss CIVILIZATION.” A Comedy in One Act. 
By Richard Harding Davis. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 50 cents. 


3 PLays: THE POWER OF DARKNESS, THE FIRST 
DISTILLER, THE FRUITS OF CULTURE. By Leo 
stoy. Translated 
With an Annotated 
Funk & Wagnalls 


Tol- 
sous and Aylmer Maude. 

°< Tomene “Works. New 
York : (1) 
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Franklin Sargent, who has done so much 
admirable work in reviving old dramas 
and in putting on for single performances 
plays that no manager will mount, is not 
afraid of the great Russian’s frankness. 
The Power of Darkness is a naturalistic 
tragedy, written with appalling moral 
earnestness; while the Fruits of Culture 
is a really charming comedy, containing 
social satire worthy of the great Russian 
humorist, Gogol. Every page that Tol- 
stoy writes bears the stamp of genius. 
The Saxons* is a long, confused drama 
in blank verse, where the ambition of 
the author is more praiseworthy than 
the result of it. The New 
Lights® is a realistic prose play, dealing 
with a religious sect in Pennsylvania, and 
mildly interesting for the information it 
contains. It is crudely written, and 
leaves only a faint impression. Few 
of the characters are convincing. 
As has before been pointed out in these 
columns, the Holy Bible is at this mo- 
ment the chief quarry of the dramatist. 
Miss Florence Wilkinson, an author of 
some genuine poetic talent, gives us in 
one volume two plays of Israel,® the 
first dealing in an inadequate manner 
with the lives of David, Saul, Jonathan 
and other Hebrew heroes; the second 
play is much superior, and contains many 
excellent lines. It makes, however, the 
unpleasant impression that Mary’s ca- 
reer before her repentance is more in- 
teresting to the dramatist than her 
repentance itself. The attempt to make 
a harlot beautiful, clever and interesting 
is as old as the stage and often degen- 
erates into sickly sentimentality. Paul 
Heyse’s “ Maria von Magdala,” a play 
greatly superior to Miss Wilkinson’s, and 
effectively acted by Mrs. Fiske, is by no 
means free from this same defect. 
Mr. Lodge’s Cain’ is a veritable 
volcano of poetry, pouring out real fire 
mingled with smoke and ashes. What 
Mr. Lodge lacks is the saving sense of 
humor. He has undoubted force and 





*Tue Saxons. A Drama of Christianit 
North. By Edwin Davies Schoonmaker. 
The Hammersmark Publishing Co. $1.50. 

'THe New Licuts. A Drama in Four Acts. 
By Hugh Mann. Boston: Richard C C. Badger. $1.00. 

*Two PLAYS OF ISRAEL: DAVID OF BETHLEHEM. 
Mary MAGDALEN. oe Florence Wilkinson. New 
York : ary Phillips . Co. $1.50. 


7 CAIN. Drama. 'y George Oabot Lodge. 
Boston : wcatien Mimin "5 Co. $1.00. 
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passion, and we shall await with interest 
his future poetic productions; but the 
attempt to make a hero out of Cain seems 
somehow very young, and the whole 
play gives the impression of reversed 
dynamics. The volume is pompously 
dedicated to Jesus of Nazareth, which 
reminds us of Dogberry’s “ Write God 
First.” - 


Marriage and Divorce 


ONLY recently has the attempt been 
made to view the problems of marriage 
and divorce, the relations of the sexes, 
the position of woman in society, and the 
ideals of the family in the cool light 
of scientific investigation and thought. 
Professor Howard’s volumes* are ad- 
mirable studies and a much needed sup- 
plement to the famous works of Starcke 
and Westermarck. 

But his task is narrower than theirs; 
it is the development of marriage and 
the family in the three homes of the Eng- 
lish race, including therein a discussion 
of the history of the family among primi- 
tive peoples. The first part is devoted to 
this latter subject, the second and third 
to the matrimonial institutions of the 
early Teutons, England and the United 
States. 

While the thoroughly scientific nature 
of the work is best evidenced by this in- 
clusion of the discussion of primitive 
marriage forms, a reading of this part 
leaves one with the feeling that its omis- 
sion would not have been fatal to the 
work. In justice to the author it must 
be kept in mind that this question of the 
historical succession of the various forms 
of the family is still the fighting ground 
of anthropologic warfare. Professor 
Howard accepts the conclusion of 
Westermarck that pairing is the typical 
form of marriage. In the early stages 
individual, tho temporary, marriage pre- 
vails; in later stages various forms of 
polyandry and polygamy make their ap- 
pearance. Monogamy is never super- 
seded, and, in its last form, is a union for 
life. Marriage by capture, either actual 
or symbolic, gives way to marriage by 





* HISTORY OF MATRIMONIAL INSTITUTIONS. B 
Cone Elliott Howard, Ph.D. 
y of Chicago. 


Chicago: Uni- 


vers! 8 vols. $10.00. 
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purchase, the first real form of the mar- 


riage contract. Wife purchase is to be 
found in every branch of the Germanic 
race, the purchase contract becoming in - 
the end a ceremonial conveyance and the 


‘ bride-price a dower. 


To follow the further stages of the 
matrimonial institution is very fascinat- 
ing. Before the thirteenth century the. 
legal form of marriage may be charac- 
terized as a private business transaction, 
requiring no public license, registration 
or priest. With the rise of the canon law 
the Church begins the successful attempt 
to bring marriage under its jurisdiction. 
Professor Howard does not fail to re- 
mark the contradiction between the lean- 
ings of Church theory toward asceticism 
and the holiness of celibacy and the belief 
in marriage as a sacrament. In the 
Protestant Reformation the denial of 
Church authority over the matrimonial 
relations and of the sacrament theory 
constituted the essence of the change 
with regard to marriage. But civil mar- 
riage, as we understand it to-day, did not 
become practically existent in England 
until the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

A theory of marriage has as its ob- 
verse a theory of divorce. If marriage is 
a sacrament, then divorce is unpermis- 
sible, except for extreme grounds. The 
widening of the causes for divorce comes 
only with the Reformation and finds its 
most liberal expresssion in that Protes- 
tant of Protestants, Milton. 

After so complete and illuminating a 
study an examination of marriage and 
divorce laws in the United States, from 
the Colonial period to the present day, 
gains in light and clearness. America 
starts her career with certain distinct ad- 
vantages over the Old World, unques- 
tioned civil jurisdiction and the equality 
of husband and wife before the law. Yet 
the colonies betray marked differences in 
their points of view, differences suggest- 
ing interesting variations in their psycho- 
logic make-up. These differences were 
often lost and as often accentuated as 
Colonial history became State history. 

Professor Howard points out that the 
marriage rate is steadily falling, that of 
divorce steadily rising, “and is propor- 
tionately greater than of any other civil- 
ized country, except Japan; but that he 
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does not hold divorce per se evil may be 
seen from his statement: 

“The divorce movement is dependent upon 
causes which lie far beyond the reach of the 
statute maker, for it is but a part of the mighty 
movement for social liberation ever since the 
Reformation.” 


The trouble, in his opinion, is mainly 
with our bad matrimonal laws, and the 
first step, therefore, is the reform of the 
present laws. 

Terminating the work is a discussion 
of the future of the family in its relations 
with the economic emancipation of wom- 
an and the enlargement of State func- 
tions, remarkable for its keenness and 
sympathetic insight. 

Sd 
The United States of America. By Edwin 
Erle Sparks, Ph.D. Two vols. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.70. 

This new history of the United States 
does not attempt to tell of the Colonial 
period, but begins with the making of 
the Confederation during the War for 
Independence. It endeavors to trace the 
gradual evolution of a confederated re- 
public forced by necessity to an ever 
stronger union. It constantly takes ac- 
count of the underlying forces of hered- 
ity and environment. The apparent at- 
tempt to take into account only the cen- 


Broadway, New York City, in 1835. From Sparks’s “ United States.” 
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tralizing or decentralizing factors that 
have aided or hindered the process of uni- 
fication causes the author to leave out 
many of the details ordinarily found in 
our history. There is little about men, 
and much about economic and social 
forces. There is no story of human 
events, but rather a well-knit continu- 
ous essay upon the forces that have di- 
rected human action. Hardly any former 
attempt to write our history has taken 
into account so many of the different 
forces that have influenced its progress. 
In fact, the book is a good summary of 
the best work done on American history. 
There is little original research, but Mc- 
Master’s voluminous work is condensed, 
and Turner’s masterly essays are ex- 
panded. The growing West is given its 
proper place almost for the first time out- 
side of Turner’s epoch making essays. 
New England is neglected, if anything, 
and the omissions of her historians in 
matters of Western history are amply 
retaliated upon in this new work. The 
interest of the book depends not upon an 
unfolding drama, but upon the quick 
succession of interesting facts, topically 
arranged. The style is clear and pleas- 
ing, except for a tendency to sententious 
truisms, such as “ Diplomacy is not a 
game for amateurs,” “Sentiment plays 
no part in the rivalry of nations” and 
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“War is abnormal.” The book is well 
illustrated by pictures that have real his- 
torical value, not purely fanciful concep- 
tions of historical events. Besides maps 
showing the progress of population and 
reproductions of contemporary docu- 
ments, there is a series of cartoons repro- 
duced from prints of the time which re- 
call the spirit of political controversy as 
nothing else can. 


Jeannette L. 


The Tom-Boy at Work. By J . 
leday, Page 


Gilder. New York: Dou 
Co. $1.25. 

This volume is the sequel to Miss 
Gilder’s story of “ The Tom-Boy,” which 
appeared last year. And it illustrates the 
difference between the gift of veracity 
and that of imagination. Of the latter 
we are having too much nowadays; it 
is becoming simply the faculty of fabri- 
cation ; but the art of writing out the ex- 
periences of real life, as Miss Gilder has 
done in this story, with all the halcyon 
touches of youth and energy and hope, 
will always be as rare as it is refreshing. 
Some women work because circum- 
stances compel them, and they have a 
pathetic way of relating their hardships 
which pains the sympathies more than it 
excites admiration. But the Tom-Boy 
was born with the achieving spirit. Her 
energy, pluck and cheerfulness make 
poverty seem natural and stimulating. It 
is the spur with which she rides through 
vicissitudes, thatare accounted adventures 
by her gallant spirit, into fame and for- 
tune. There is not a single cheap miracle 
recorded by which the heroine wins out, 
but it is all a matter of wit and work. 
But to represent the book as merely the 
story of an enterprising young woman 
journalist is to omit half the charm of 
it. The heroine gives her impressions 
of New York life thirty years ago. She 
met many of the distinguished men and 
women of the times, knew nearly all the 
great actors and actresses, saw the best 
plays, and everything else, for that mat- 
ter, which went on about her. And she 
has interpreted the whole situation with 
that shrewd, honest, impersonal intelli- 
gence which is founded upon humor and 
common sense rather than upon the usual 
sentimental pose of such a writer to her 
theme. And this young woman tom-boy 
is so sincere in her enthusiasm, so natural 
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in her affections, so right in her apprecia- 
tion of character, so kindly gifted at cari- 
caturing, that one wonders if such a per- 
son can grow old. And if she can, what 
manner of an old tom-boy is she? Mean- 
while, the record of the tom-boys she has 
been should be in the hands of every 
young woman who can or ought to work. 
Not one in ten thousand will cap the cli- 
max by becoming editor of a great lit- 
erary magazine, but they can all emulate 
the fine temper of her spirit. 


a 


The Ragged Messenger. By W. B. Maxwell. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.20. 


It is interesting to observe how a dar- 
ing and suggestive novel will fail to 
attract the attention of the novel-reading 
public. The explanation is that this class 
of readers usually require a bulletin 
board advertisement of sensational fea- 
tures in the initial chapters. And The 
Ragged Messenger did not fulfil these 
requirements. The scenes are laid in 
London slums and in great houses al- 
ternately. To all appearances it begins 
like an evangelical romance, but really it 
is an effort to account for the life and 
character of Jesus upon a physiological 
basis. The hero is a street preacher, who 
had curious illusions when he was a boy, 
and who believes that some man in- 
carnates the Messiah ideal in every gen- 
eration. And he attempts to live this 
messenger life, not as Charles Sheldon 
would represent such a character, but 
he lives it with a sort of humanistic pas- 
sion and a glorified imagination. He is 
met everywhere with ridicule, and un- 
inspiring conditions. He is maligned by 
those he would save, victimized by har- 
lots, and cheated by his disciples, but he 
clings to the idea of his Messiahship 
with a sincerity and courage which fas- 
cinates attention. Nevertheless there is 
a downward pull in him. He is capable 
of ungovernable rage, and of awful re- 
pentance. He offends good taste, and 
transcends imagination in his genius for 
giving. But the distinguishing feature 
of the story is a certain physician, who 
follow the hero from pillar to post 
throughout his adventures, and who fur- 
nishes a physiological explanation for all 
the divine phenomena of his experience. 
The book is written in the usual absent- 
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minded manner peculiar to English 
novelists. The reader gets the impres- 
sion that he is listening to a man talking 


to himself. 
& 


The Garden of Allah. B 
New York: Frederick A. 
$1.50. 

“ As I came through the desert thus it was— 

As I came through the desert.” 
—The City of Dreadful Night. 
Mr. Hichens has written his master- 
piece. The Garden of Allah is the 
Sahara Desert, and never was the lure 
of the long, white road throygh its 
mysterious silence more convincingly 
portrayed. The hush and heat of noon- 
day, the sunlight on the warm red sands, 
the brooding peace of night, the strange 
witchery of vast and arid spaces burned 
over by the vivid blue of tropical skies, 
the voice that invites the traveler, all call 
us, too, and we follow as we needs must. 

The Desert is a Presence throughout the 

book; it seizes us, as it does the heroine 

Domini, and hurries us on to the end. 

Great passions and joys and renuncia- 

tions demand a wide stage like the desert. 

There is a hint of mirage in the scenes 

sometimes, a mist through which the 

principal figures loom larger than the 
people we know—but not often—they 
are real. We sometimes have to remind 
ourselves that there are still men and 
women in the world who believe passion- 
ately that monastic vows are sacred and 
more binding than those a man makes 
“to a woman when he loves her.” Here 
is devotion unto death, to an ideal which 
we may not share, but which we must 
respect. And about this intense tragedy 
of human feeling broods the eternal 
silence of the desert, “the Garden of 
Allah.” 


Robert Hichens. 
Stokes Co. 


Sd 


Literary Notes. 


- Tue New York News Company is pub- 
lishing, at 50 cents each, a series of translations 
of stories by Eugene Sue, translated by Daniel 
De Leon, the Socialist labor leader. 

;....For all collectors in natural history the 
book of addresses published by S. E. Cassino, 
Salem, Mass., under the title of “ The Natural- 
ists’ Universal Directory,” is very useful, since 
by referring to it one can get the names of 
mineralogists, botanists, entomologists, etc., in 
any part of the world for the purpose of arrang- 
ing exchanges. 
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....‘ Nature-Study ” has been a term of very 
vague and questionable meaning, but the fol- 
lowing definition seems to be a good one: “ The 
elementary study’ of any natural objects and 
processes from the standpoint of human inter- 
ests in every day life and independently of the 
organization characteristic of science.” A new 
journal devoted to the subject thus interpreted, 
“The Nature-Study Review,” is published by 
Prof. M. A. Bigelow, of Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, New York. The second 
number contains a symposium on the educa- 
tional aims and values of nature-study. 


tj 
Pebbles 


He: “Did you succeed in having your 
prize cat insured?” She: “Why, no; they 
wanted to charge te nine times the regular 
rate! ”—Detroit Free Press. 

..-. Just my luck! That little alligator they 
sent me from Palm Beach died the first day.” 
“That’s odd! What did you keep him in?” 
“Why, Florida water, of course.”—Cornell 
Widow. 

....In a Montana hotel there is a notice 
which reads: “Boarders taken by the day, 
week or month. Those who do not pay 
promptly will be taken by the neck.”—Country 
Life. 

A LA KUROPATKIN. 
The cat sat on the backyard fence 
And sang a solo sweet. 
He did not wait for encore calls, 
But beat a quick retreat. 
—Punch Bowl. 


....Short: “Hello, Long! Where are you 
going?” Long: “I’m on my way over to the 
post office to register a kick against the 
miserable delivery service.” “ What's the trou- 
ble?” “Why, that check you promised to 
mail me ten days ago hasn’t reached me yet!” 
—Chicago Daily News. 

....An editor at Eddyville notified his sub- 
scribers that if they again seize upon him on 
the street after dark, stand him on his head 
and pour rice up his pants’ leg there is going 
to be trouble: Some newspaper men are very 
finicky and never seem able to adjust them- 
selves to the amenities of journalism—What 
Cheer (Ia.) Chronicle. ' ; 

...-Mrs. Nayberleigh: “ Why, what are you 
crying about?” Mrs. Youngbride: “Well, you 
know, John is away on a business trip—” Mrs. 
Nayberleigh: “Yes.” Mrs. Youngbride: “He 
writes that he gets out my picture and k-kisses 
it every day.” Mrs. Nayberleigh: “ Well, that’s 
surely nothing to cry about.” Mrs. Youngbride: 
“Yes, it is! Just to play a joke on him, I took 
my picture out of his grip when he started, and 
put one of m-m-mother’s in its place! ”—The 
Cleveland Leader. 











The Mind of April 


IF all the Aprils of all the years could 
compare notes what an anthology we 
should have of love and life, what a 
ritual of bird-songs and wind-prayers! 
She is the maiden-teacher of earth’s 
sweetest doctrines. She is a pretty dog- 
matist of greenness and beauty who out- 
wits winter and death with the foolish- 
ness of flowers and the fragrance of 
spring breezes. The air of her heavens 
is scented with nosegays before a blos- 
soi is to be seen. It is the perfume of 
flower-life in the soil baptized with love- 
rains from wooing skies. It is April in 
the ground, April in the treetops and in 
the heart of every little winged Sir 
Lancelot of the forest. Not one of all 
her dear ones is neglected. The tiniest 
springbeauty in the remotest boscage 
is remembered. The bilberry upon the 
furthest mountainside receives her bless- 
ing. All the world is “in the spirit ” of 
her niinistry. 

Given April and the whole year’s sea- 
sons may be inferred; but we cannot be- 
gin to reckon without her. And to begin 
with her is like beginning with a phrase 
in music. She is so much of the air, so 
little of the earth; so much a mood, so 
little a reality that she can only be de- 
fined as an immortal humor, visiting the 
world in behalf of heaven. There are, 
of course, for stupid people a sort of 
pole and axis explanation of why she 
comes. But that is a partial explanation. 
It does not go beyond the solar system 
of things, which is probably no more 
than the beginning. 

But if one April should come when the 
earth lay dead, unblessed by a single 
bloom or blade of grass, when the brown 
buds failed to swell, when the birds for- 
got to sing their mating songs, there 
would be such a panic in the land as 
neither war, famine nor pestilence could 
produce. Even the agnostic would know 
then that we had lost God. For what- 
ever doubts some may entertain concern- 
ing the dog-eared theology of mankind 
there are certain scriptures assured to us 
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forever. Noman nor Church can tamper 
with earth’s April resurrection, nor read 
into her fragrant gospels of peace and 
good will a clause of perpetual damna- 
tion. If we live or die she is sure to 
come again, bringing with her the same 
miracle of life renewed. She is sure to 
call forth all the good, green impulses of 
nature. She is sure to work all things 
together for the good of May and for 
the full blown rose of June. Nothing 
we know or do not know can take away 
this promise of life everlasting. It is 
not founded upon a theory, but upon a 
fact. If we miss the assurance it is be- 
cause we have less faith than the dumb 
earth. She does not send up her lilies 
and flags according to a creed, but by 
the divine inspiration of earth and sky; 
they come when April calls. Nothing 
since time was divided into years has 
changed this joy-quickening order of 
things. And we all believe in it with a 
profound confidence. Infidelity is at last 
only a sound of the voice, a conceit of the 
mortal mind. Back of it lies a faith so 
regnant that the veriest skeptic of us all 
still sows his seeds in April, and expects 
her to win them back from the sod in a 
new, fairer form of life. 

And there is an immortality of dust as 
well as of spirit. It never dies but to 
rise again in some sweeter guise. Last 
summer’s leaves are this year’s violets. 
The very stones are dissolved in the 
great chemistry of life. And what is 
now the sepulchered heart of agrovemay 
some day be the heart of an oak. Sooner 
shall the spirit itself perish than this 
myriad-form dust from which we are 
made. 

And there is a resemblance, an associa- 
tion of ideas which remains throughout 
all changes. White lilies make a candle- 
lit altar in the valley’s deepest shade. 
That is the poetry of religion told in 
candlestick flowers. Wood violets are 
like the eyes of a girl—innocency re- 
vealed in color. A robin offers his mate 
a feather. That is the romance, reality 
and purpose of love naively confessed. 
The trees of the forest withstand the 
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storm and save every young leaf, every 
nest upon their boughs. That is the epic 
of war, beat out to a wind measure. 


x 


“Tainted ” Money 


Can money be “ tainted,” so tainted 
that it cannot be received for purposes 
of benevolence? That is a question that 
has been raised in a surprising way these 
last few days. 

There was an old Mosaic rule that only 
sheep, goats or bullocks “ without blem- 
ish ” should be received for sacrifice. If 
the creature was lame, or blind, it was 
rejected. It must be in perfect condi- 
tion. Just so, we suppose, the half-shekel 
which was required as temple tax must 
be a good half-shekel, not clipped or 
sweated so as to be of less than its face 
value, and so we suppose now that. good 
money should be given for benevolence, 
and not debased coin or unbankable 
cheques. But this “ tainted ” money they 
talk of is something else; for the temple 
treasury asked, of saint or sinner, only 
that it be good money. 

The term “ tainted ” money is applied 
to money obtained dishonestly, such 
money as Matthew and the other pub- 
licans were supposed to get rich on; such 
money as gamblers earn, or the profits of 
brothels, or the wealth of the saloon, or 
the loot of thieves and pirates, or the 
gains of illegal dealings in trade and 
finance. The question is whether the 
taint of a bad man so passes to his money 
that it also is tainted, so tainted that it 
can neither be given nor received for a 
good purpose. 

The proposition is so preposterous that 
it would seem hardly worth while to dis- 
cuss it. If it is forbidden to receive such 
money, it is forbidden to give it. One 
who was a sinner could not give a dinner 
to our Lord, and Jesus could not eat with 
publicans and sinners. A saloonkeeper 
could not subscribe to build a church; 
every man in charge of a church or a 
charity would be required to judge his 
neighbor before taking his money, and 
then to refuse a good share of it with the 
rebuke, “I am holier than thou.” 

But simple as the matter is, let us con- 
sider it seriously, for good men and wise 
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men are confused by it. The argument 
is, that if a good man takes money from 
a bad man for a good cause he condones 
the bad man’s sin. Now this is simply 
not true. He is not a partaker in his 
sin, he does not help him sin, he does not 
approve his sin. If it were a condition of 
his receiving it that he approve the sin 
or the sinner, that would be a bribe and 
wrong ; but here is nothing of the sort. 

Now let us take the case in hand: Mr. 
Rockefeller is a very rich man; he is 
charged with having got some of his 
money by oppression. Perhaps he has, 
and many people so believe. Now he 
wants to do good with his money. Is he 
to be forbidden? He has offered $100,- 
ooo for the endowment of missionary 
colleges in China and Japan and Ceylon. 
Where will be the wrong of allowing 
him to give it? 

It can hardly be claimed that those 


.Chinese and Japanese and Ceylonese will 


be corrupted by it, so that they will be 
led to believe that rebates are right and 
that competition, if successful, is wrong; 
certainly not that. Only one injury is 
conceivable, that those here, who take 
his money, somehow give him public 
credit for being a good man. We do not 
see that that is true. They simply give 
him credit that his money is good, and 
that he wants it put to a good purpose; 
and to that extent he is good and de- 
serves credit. But absolutely nothing 
is said or done to approve his bad deeds, 
which may be blazoned as much as any 
one pleases. 

But it will be said that if those who 
receive his money do not approve the 
way in which it was gained they yet will 
have their mouths closed so that they 
cannot denounce his sin. In all prob- 
ability their mouths were closed anyhow, 
because they did not know, and could not 
know, enough to judge him. They may 
have read much about him, and may be- 
lieve a part of it to be true; but yet they 
are not so convinced that his ways are 
worse than those of other men in busi- 
ness, or have been so illegal, that they 
feel obliged to speak. It is the special 
investigator who has the right and the 
duty tocondemnaman whom the law does 
not find occasion to punish. We do not 
believe that this gift of $100,000 will 
silence one man’s tongue; it is much 
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more likely to loosen tongues, as it has 
done already. 

Being probably the richest man in the 
world many people single out Mr. Rocke- 
feller for their spite against wealth. But 
is he a sinner above all other rich men? 
He has carried competition to an ex- 
treme. He has undersold other people 
and taken their business, which is the 
way in competition. He has succeeded 
in getting better rates for his freight 
from railroads than other men have got, 
and has done it by rebates from the or- 
dinary rates. But that is what they 
all do, or did, as they. could. When 
President Cassatt, of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, refused to allow the old rebates 
any longer, did not Mr. Carnegie threaten 
him with a rival railroad? and who ob- 
jects to taking Mr. Carnegie’s money? 

Now far be it from us to approve the 
competitive system, certainly in its ex- 
treme. But the competitive system is 
that usually accepted, and business 
morals rest upon it, often pretty poor 
morals. Still it is as it is, and we have 


not got well beyond the competitive sys- 


tem, which works badly for the weaker 
and grandly for the stronger. Get what 
you can, within the law, is the rule, and 
the Devil take the hindmost. Those 
who growl because competitors are 
crushed must growl at the competitive 
system, not at those who have the wit 
and strength to do the crushing. The 
competitive system is not based on the 
Golden Rule. 

Now when these giants of competition 
get rich under the competitive system 
there is no reason why they should be 
forbidden to do good with their money. 
Some of them—and Mr. Rockefeller is 
one—try to be very quiet about it. Who 
has heard about that money he gave, we 
have been told, a year or two ago for 
the Presbyterian mission colleges? The 
trouble is that somebody told about this 
gift for the American Board. Who 
knows who gave the million dollars 
which is carrying on the work of the 
Southern Education Board. Should it 
have been rejected if it came from Mr. 
Rockefeller ? 

Take money, for a good cause, from 
anybody, if there be no conditions or 
implications that you will approve a 
wrong. Take it from the Unspeakable 
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Turk; take it from the Devil himself. 
Above all, take it from a bad man, a 
gambler, a thief, if, with his wickedness, 
he has some weakness for doing good. 
Let him have that little honest pleasure 
to relieve his sin. Let the taint in some 
of his money be cleansed. Let the gold, 
as well as the wrath, of a bad man praise 
the Lord. 
as 


Tammany, the Subways and the 
Public 


THE people of New York City are at 
a serious crisis in their affairs. A de- 
cision that they must make within six 
months will determine for years to come 
the quality of their municipal govern- 
ment, the degree of order and decency 
that shall prevail in the greatest city of 
the Western Hemisphere, the dégree of 
comfort and convenience that the people 
themselves shall enjoy and conditions 
more or less favorable to general pros- 
perity. 

The crisis is created by the conjunc- 
tion of two overwhelmingly important 
public issues. One is the fresh demon- 
stration that Tammany is a power that 
exploits the community for its own ends 
instead of maintaining a high standard 
of municipal government with popular 
welfare as the supreme end in view. The 
other is the immediate necessity for de- 
ciding whether the gigantic possibilities 
of underground New York shall be held 
and controlled by the people and for the 
people or be given over for exploitation 
to certain privileged corporations. 

Tammany and these corporations are 
working together, and will work to- 
gether. Experience has demonstrated 
that Tammany cannot be defeated except 
when some great public issue is raised. 
In the next municipal election it will be 
more than ever impossible without such 
an issue to put Tammany out of power. 
Mr. McClellan, as all concede, is, so far 
as his own personality goes, an excép- 
tionally good Mayor. The evil influence 
of Tammany, which manifests itself in 
certain great departments, such as the 
Tenement House and Building Depart- 
ments, is not apparent in Mr. McClellan’s 
individual acts. A campaign based upon 
mere charges of Tammany oppressions 











and blunders will not succeed this time. 
There must be a clear and large issue of 
public concern, and a positive program, 
to unite the anti-Tammany forces. 
Such an issue is presented, it is fairly 
forced upon the people, in the new Sub- 
way projects. The phenomenal success 
of the Subway now in operation has 
demonstrated that this is the means of 
passenger transportation that is destined 
to dominate all others for this vast city. 
The Rapid Transit Commission has but 
given formal expression to the universal 
public will in deciding that no more ele- 
vated structures shall be erected in New 
York City streets. Corporate interests 
are tumbling over themselves in their 
frantic eagerness to secure Subway 
franchises. The Rapid Transit Commis- 
sion will probably recommend the imme- 
diate building of at least twenty-four 
new Subway lines, including three_or 
four highly important cross-town lines. 
Within less than the lifetime of a gen- 
eration underground New York will be 
a veritable net work of electric railways, 
many of them extending far out into 
the suburban belt, to the north of the 
city, on Long Island and in New Jersey. 
Do the people of New York City 
intend to give this vast realm, with its 
staggering possibilities of wealth crea- 
tion, to great private corporations? Do 
they really prefer to go on indefinitely 
living the life of “strap-hangers” for 
two or three hours a day, in order that 
a score or two of multi-millionaires may 
as rapidly as possible become multi- 
billionaires? That is the issue, plain, 
straight, unmistakable. If the people of 
New York City are four millions of hu- 
man beings not merely “ mostly fools,” 
as Carlyle phrased it, but universally 
and teetotally fools, as devoid of rational 
sense as so many grasshoppers, they will 
let the corporations, the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Rapid Transit Com- 
mission and the Tammany organization 
carry out their present intentions. If 
they have some glimmerings of cour- 
ageous intelligence they will organize 
and support an anti-Tammany party on 
the clear and paramount issue of Subway 
ownership, Subway construction and 
Subway operation by the people and for 
the people. 
In the Citizens’ Union and the various 
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other non-Tammany associations and 
political parties the people have organ- 
izations that can be and should be made 
to get together to plan and to push a 
broadly conceived and strenuously man- 
aged campaign on this supreme issue. 
The Rapid Transit Commission is fatu- 
ously opposing the Elsberg bills at Al- 
bany which give to the Commission 
permission to let the construction and the 
operation of the new Subways to differ- 
ent parties, or, if that arrangement fails, 
to build and operate the Subways as mu- 
nicipal enterprises. These bills instead 
of going too far do not go far enough. 
We have had altogether too much ten- 
der consideration by the city authorities, 
the Chamber of Commerce and the 
Rapid Transit Commission of capitalistic 
interests. Will the people forever per- 
mit these interests to be held superior to 
the comfort, the convenience and the 
well-being of the multitude? Or will a 
flood tide of popular indignation sub- 
merge the business and administrative 
agencies that are too selfish or too blind, 
as the case may be, to put the popular 
welfare above mercenary considerations? 

Now is the time for the people to act. 
They can have a vast system of up to 
date, well managed underground trans- 
portation, with seats for everybody, 
without the intolerable pushing and 
crowding which have disgraced this com- 
munity for a generation, and with less 
than five-cent fares, if they want it, and 
if they have the courage and the intelli- 
gence to take it. Or they can sell them- 
selves and their posterity into new slav- 
ery for generations to come if that is 
what they prefer to do. But they will 
have to act promptly. If they want at 
one stroke to throw off the power of 
Tammany and of the corporations to ex- 
ploit them they must act now, and they 
must act by forming themselves prompt- 
ly into an anti-Tammany political party 
on the paramount issue of Subway own- 
ership, construction and operation by the 
people and for the people. 








a 
Mr. Roosevelt and Santo 
Domingo 


To get a just view of the pending 
treaty with Santo Domingo or of Presi- 
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dent Roosevelt’s recent action, we should 
recall some things that have taken place 
in the last two or three years. In 1903 
a foreign Government that has claims 
against Santo Domingo proposed that 
the creditor nations should exercise joint 
fiscal control over the republic,.in order 
that all claims might be satisfied, so far 
as this could be done. The United States 
declined to approve this plan. But there- 
after it took measures for the collection 
of the claims of its own citizens, by the 
arbitral agreement and award of July, 
1904, and it has since been collecting, at 
custom houses held by its agents, $37,500 
per month for the satisfaction of those 
claims. In the meantime, other foreign 
creditors have been getting nothing. 
Naturally and reasonably they have com- 
plained. That joint fiscal control which 
we would not accept would have given 
them a share of the revenues. 

Some of them have recently threatened 
to collect their claims by force. It has 
been established that creditor nations 
which use force, or go to the expense of 
preparing to use it, are entitled to prefer- 
ential treatment when the debts are paid. 
An enforcement of this ruling at Santo 
Domingo would probably work to the 
disadvantage of American claims. If we 
should now refuse the request of Santo 
Domingo to assist in the adjustment of 
her debts, could we reasonably com- 
plain of the seizure of her custom houses 
by European creditor nations? But such 
seizure would involve possession of them 
for many years, with complications due 
to local disorder. This we are not in- 
clined to permit. It was mainly for the 
reasons thus suggested that a large ma- 
jority of the Senate, at the recent session, 
desired to ratify the pending treaty. 
Only two or three more votes, it is under- 
stood, were needed to make the required 
two-thirds. 

Now, let us see what Mr. Roosevelt 
has done since ‘the Senate adjourned and 
left the treaty hanging in the air. He 
has merely consented—at the earnest. re- 
quest of the Government of Santo Do- 
mingo, made with the approval of the 
foreign creditors—to suggest the names 
of competent American citizens for ap- 
pointment by Santo Domingo as agents 
for the collection of the revenues. At the 
same time he has directed our resident 
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Minister to acquiesce in the plan pro- 
posed by the Dominican Government and 
its creditors “ for the collection and con- 
servation of its revenues” pending a 
final vote upon the treaty. Surely these 
acts are within his Constitutional powers. 

It is true that the plan of the Domini- 
can Government is substantially in ac- 
cord with the provisions of the treaty. 
That was to be expected, because the 
provisions of the treaty were suggested 
by Santo Domingo. Mr. Roosevelt is 
not enforcing a treaty or an agreement 
which our Senate has failed to ratify. He 
is using his good offices to assist Santo 
Domingo in satisfying or appeasing her 
creditors during the few months that will 
elapse before our Senate shall take final 
action upon a treaty that has been favor- 
ably reported from committee and which 
a large majority of the Senators desire to 
approve. He suggests the names of these 
agents as he would nominate an arbi- 
trator, if requested by a foreign Power 
to do so; and for naming an arbitrator 
he would not have to seek the consent of 
the Senate. 

He has not assumed any obligation . 
with respect to Santo Domingo’s debts. 
He has not undertaken to maintain-the 
status quo; Santo Domingo is striving 
to do that. “She desires,” says Mr. 
Roosevelt, “in this way to maintain the 
status quo, so that if the treaty be ratified 
it can be executed.” The selection of a 
bank in New York is pointed out by op- 
ponents of the President in support of 
their allegation that he has established a 
protectorate over the republic. But that 
selection was very naturally made by the 
Dominican Government, which desired 
thus to convince its European creditors 
of the honesty of its purposes. 

In thus responding to the request of 
Santo Domingo Mr. Roosevelt is pro- 
tecting the interests of American citizens ; 
for American claimants would suffer loss 
if the demands of foreign creditors 
should be supported by force, or if there 
should be a complete failure to provide 
for a fair adjustment of all obligations. 

It is said that the President would go 
beyond the Constitutional limits of his 
powers if, in case of a revolt against the 
Dominican Government, and an attempt 
by insurgents to take possession of the 
custom houses, he should direct that the 
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navy and the marines be used to defend 
these and the agents in charge of them. 
In a certain sense he would then be pro- 
tecting American citizens and American 
interests, for the collectors are to be 
Americans, and the interests of American 
creditors would be injuriously affected 
if revolutionists should attempt to oust 
them and seize the revenues. These col- 
lectors, however, are to be employees of 
the Dominican Government. There is 
room for some difference of opinion as to 
the President’s rightful power, before 
the ratification of such a treaty as the 
one now pending, to use the navy for the 
suppression of an uprising that should 
menace the Dominican custom houses. 
We think he would not hesitate so to use 
it, and that the American people would 
support him in this course. But his ac- 
tion would give his partisan and other 
enemies an opportunity of which they 
would take all possible advantage, and 
we think it would kill the treaty. We 
earnestly hope that the issue will not be 
raised by anything that may occur in 
Santo Domingo. 

The treaty ought to have been ratified 
at the special session. It should never 
have been made a party question. 
Amendments were needed, and the novel 
undertaking should have been guarded in 
all reasonable ways. But the substance 
of the proposition should have been ac- 
cepted. It is to the deep discredit of the 
Senate Democrats that they permitted 
their course to be shaped by Mr. Morgan, 
who complained that the negotiation or 
the acceptance of the agreement by the 
Government of the United States had 
upset the plans of private speculators. 


Js 


Carnegie’s Colleges 


Mr. CarNEGIE’s transition from li- 
braries to colleges has been easy. First 
he gave them libraries; then, as the de- 
mand for city and town libraries fell off 
to only about one a day, he had to look 
around for some other way to give his 
money, and he found it in helping other 
needs of colleges, especially for endow- 
ments, until now he has given two mil- 
lion dollars for college libraries and four 
and a half millions for buildings, endow- 
ments, etc. Mr. Carnegie is good to re- 
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porters, and the papers all like him, and 
he freely tells them what they want to 
know, and quite commendablé it is. 
There are fifty institutions, he tells them, 
on his list, not one of them a university 
of the first rank, mostly what would be 
called “small colleges.” A few colleges 
have had as much as $100,000—Oberlin, 
Tufts, Syracuse and the Pennsylvania 
State College. No other has had more 
than $50,000, and the amount runs down 
to as low as $6,000 for Benedict College. 
Among the colleges are Iowa, Beloit, Mt. 
Holyoke, Berea, Washburn, De Pauw 
and Drake; and the gifts to Tuskegee, 
Talladega, Wilberforce, Atlanta and Fisk 
show that the negro institutions are not 
neglected. 

Mr. Carnegie is wise in making these 
gifts to the small colleges. They gen- 
erally represent local or special needs, and 
their resources are scanty. The students 
who attend them would to a great extent 
not have gone elsewhere. They.anticipate 
and create the demand for the higher 
education. The students who attend 
them are of the best quality, not from the 
ranks of the rich, but from the common 
people, and they come to work. They 
represent ambition and noble purpose. 
These smaller colleges produce their full 
share of men of mark. Their students 
are under closer supervision and instruc- 
tion than are those in the larger classes 
of great institutions. They spend scanty 
money in social entertainments, liquor 
and tobacco, and their athletics cost them 
little in cash. What money they have 
goes to their education, and they have 
high purposes with it. 

The time has passed to flout the small 
colleges or the fresh water universities. 
They can hold their own. They will con- 
tinue to do the larger work in education, 
their number making up for their smaller 
size. In the next century, when the West 
is filled up with population as the East 
is now, every city will provide collegiate 
education. What is now a struggling 
Grasshopper Falls college, so called, will 
have a larger population attached to it 
than Yale had at the beginning of the 
last century. There is no danger of too 
many colleges. Some will be reduced to 
secondary schools, but more academies 
and high schools will take on college 
studies; for the higher education must 
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come to the people, not the people to the 
schools of higher education. 

There is some limit to the number of 
free public libraries which Mr. Carnegie 
can endow, but the limits to the needs of 
our higher institutions will not be 
reached during his life time. His great 
gift to education in Pittsburgh is not in- 
cluded in the summary given above, nor 
his gifts to musical education. Money 
can hardly be given more wisely at home 
or abroad than to colleges and universi- 
ties; and to discourage such gifts and to 
attack the motives of such givers is of no 
benefit to the public. Such men as Mr. 
Carnegie and Dr. ‘Pearsons, not to speak 
of those who have bestowed their large 
benefactions on a single institution, de- 
serve to be held in honor for. works’ sake 
and for their example. We do not com- 
plain that they insist that what they give 
shall be duplicated by other friends. 


st 


Student Strike Breakers 


SAMUEL GompeErs, the President of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
speaking of the voluntary offer of a num- 
ber of Yale students to act as strike 
breakers on the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railway, draws this con- 
trast between Russian and American col- 
lege students: 

“In Russia students defy the autocracy, as- 
sume risks and make great sacrifices for the 
sake of the ideals of liberty, equality of oppor- 
tunity and justice for all. In this free and 
republican country college students welcome, 
even anticipate, the opportunity to exhibit them- 
selves as ‘scabs’ and strike breakers, and de- 
prive workmen struggling for a decent standard 
of living of their only means of subsistence. A 
contrast truly!” 


Young men are much the same the 
world over and we venture to suggest 
that the willingness of college students in 
this country to enlist as strike breakers 
is not due to pernicious instruction in 
economics, as Mr. Gompers thinks, so 
much as it is to the strong individualistic 
tendency of youth which leads to revolt 
against any forcible restriction of action, 
whether wise or not. It is the same spirit 
which leads them to violate the rules of 
college and pester the professors. If they 
do not come into conflict with the police 
in our cities as they do in Russia it is 
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because the police here do not interfere 
with their petty infractions of the laws. 

A Columbia College student does not 
ordinarily hanker after a job as subway 
guard or ticket chopper, but he would 
like to see any union try to stop him if he 
wants to be one. True, our students are 
more alive to the restrictions on personal 
freedom of action enforced by the unions 
than those imposed by the trusts, but such 
one-eyed vision is also characteristic of 
youth. Besides the former is direct and 
obvious, and the latter indirect and in- 
sidious. We all know it when the cars stop 
running, but that the fair fare is three 
cents, instead of five, has to be told to us 
by experts and they do not always agree. 

We should not credit the students of 
St. Petersburg with any profound knowl- 
edge of the principles of government or 
of love for humanity because they tore 
down the portrait of the Czar and paraded 
the streets yelling for a constitution, nor 
can we suppose that by so doing they 
rendered any important assistance toward 
solving the political problems of their 
perplexed country. Notwithstanding our 
sympathy with their impulse we must ad- 
mit that they acted no more wisely than 
the students of Paris, who shouted 
“ Conspuez Zola” because he stood up 
for a persecuted Jew, or the students of 
Athens, who were recently rioting be- 
cause the New Testament was to be 
translated into modern Greek. They are 
all cases of what Dr. G. Stanley Hall 
would diagnose as ephebic erethic di- 
athesis. Mr. Gompers should not be 
discouraged over college students. The 
tide may turn at any moment and then 
they will be found defending labor with 
the same eagerness, self-sacrifice and 
lack of discrimination as they now show 
in defense of capitalism. 


& 


What Is Civilization ? 


A JAPANESE magazine, which also has 
an English department, recently pub- 
lished the following article under the 
title, “ Our Civilization ”: 

“What does civilization mean? We have 
always understood that the word represents 
a state of things in which organization is per- 
fect, the enlightenment and morality of the 
people are of the first order, science and art 
are highly developed and peace reigns supreme. 























Some foreign journalists, however, appear to 
think otherwise. For, in spite of the fact that 
within the last two decades our country has 
made remarkable progress in all that consti- 
tutes the elements of civilization, in the true 
sense of the word, they never regarded us as 
a civilized nation; but when our arms proved 
superior to those of Russia, then, and only 
then, did they begin to grant us that distinc- 
tion. To their eyes the spread of education 
among us; the great progress made by us in 
science and art; the constitutional government 
we possess; the freedom of speech and re- 
ligious toleration we enjoy; the railways, 
steamship service, perfect system of telegraphic 
and postal communication and a _ thousand 
other modern blessings we have adopted, are 
not sufficient tests of civilization. Only when 
our fleet crushed the Russian fleet and our 
army defeated the Russian army did they 
commence to take us seriously and to say 
that we had proved ourselves worthy to be 
taken into the rank of first class civilized Pow- 
ers. In other words, it is by virtue of our 
achievement in destruction, and not by that in 
construction, that we have been recognized as 
an equal among occidental nations. We do 
not know whether or not this is a matter upon 
which we should congratulate ourselves.” 

Is this a fair statement? Is it true that 
those countries which claim to possess 
civilization were unwilling to credit 
Japan as possessing it until she had 
proved it in war? 

This is in part true; and yet by no 
means wholly so. Doubtless Russia had 
utterly underestimated the civilization 
of Japan. She thought it a summer’s 
holiday to enter Tokyo. But there has 
been in this country and in England a 
pretty fair recognition of the develop- 
ment of the empire in all that makes 
civilization. Our relations with Japan 
have been very close. It was an official 
recognition that Japan had the legal in- 
stitutions of civilization which led the 
United States to be the first Power to 
yield the right of extra-territorial juris- 
diction over American citizens ; and other 
nations followed our lead, with more or 
less hesitation. We would not have done 
this if we had not believed that Japan 
was civilized, and that her courts can 
be trusted. We do not allow this to 
China or Turkey. 

It is, however, true that the success 
of Japan in this war has made it clear 
to all the world that Japan has achieved 
a full measure of Western civilization. 
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And this is not because war is any part 
of civilization, altho it is a test of it. War 
is a tremendous struggle. It tries shams; 
it pricks bubbles; it crowns both cour- 
age and intelligent skill. The world can- 
not see how successful is the post office 
system of Japan, and few can examine 
or understand her school system. But 
when with silent, swift steadiness the 
machine of war moves forward till the 
crash comes resistless, when the total 
engineering of battle by land and sea 
presses on unflagging and undeviated, 
then the world knows that all the mighty 
forces of science and skill must have been 
wielded and welded into sure victory; 
then it knows that the hardest tests of 
constructive and destructive civilization 
have been met with full success. A na- 
tion that can do all this, with individual 
dash and combined and consummate co- 
ordination of national forces and indus- 
tries, must be civilized. It is not war 
that makes civilization ; but war bids the 
world look and see what civilization can 
do, even in a field that is most destruc- 
tive to all the true purposes of civiliza- 
tion; for it needs must be that that 
which teaches us how to live well will 
teach us also how to kill. The success- 
ful conduct of war is a by-product of 
civilization; and we admire more the 
intelligence, the courage, the develop- 
ment of Japan when we see its civiliza- 
tion proved and crowned in war. 


a 


Do we think of it—and it a 
most marvelous fact—that 
less than two years from 
now, on March 27th, 1907, there will 
meet the first Philippine Legislative As- 
sembly, that the full authority of the 
Philippine Commission will then end in 
all the civilized portion of the Islands, 
and that all legislative power will be 
vested in two houses, of which one will 
be wholly elected by the people, while 
the present Philippine Commission will 
constitute the other house, which Com- 
mission consists of seven members, of 
whom three are Filipinos? Then there 
will be two commissioners elected to rep- 
resent the Islands in this country, and 
they will doubtless be admitted as Dele- 
gates to our Congress. All this is an 
utter innovation in the control of Eastern 
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colonies. . It assumes that men of other 
races have the same rights and capacities 
as men of our race, the same right to self- 
government, and that they should be 
trusted with it. Those noisy scolds who 
had no faith in the righteous purpose of 
our Government and of our people in 
taking possession of the Philippines from 
Spain, and in holding control of them 
for the sake of the people there rather 
than for exploitation and ravage, have a 
duty of humiliation and confession in this 
Lenten season. 


Unless one has a 
mind which will 
automatically sort 
miscellaneous information like a mail 
clerk throwing letters into his bags, the 
most extensive and diligent reading of 
periodical literature will not take the 
place of an occasional review of a subject 
such as is given by the articles in a good 
annual. At the end of the year every man 
ought to have a chance to read a con- 
nected and concise account of the history 
of each country and the progress and 
present state of each one of the arts and 
sciences, prepared by some competent 
specialist who knows how to write plain 
English. It is the only way one can keep 
up with current events and gain an ac- 
curate and comprehensive knowledge of 
the progress of the world. The German 
has a Jahresberichte for more sciences 
than the average American knows the 
names, of, but we have no such publica- 
tions of a satisfactory character, notwith- 
standing our national fondness for cyclo- 
pedias. Appleton’s “ Annual Cyclopedia” 
and the “ International Yearbook ” pub- 
lished by Dodd, Mead and Company both 
stopped a few years ago and nothing has 
taken their place. There certainly ought 
to be enough demand to support one such 
publication, if not the two. Such annuals 
as the newspaper almanacs are very 
cheap and useful, especially when one 
wants to know the vote of a country or 
the yell of a college; but they are neither 
scholarly nor complete enough to fill the 
want. The “Annual Register” is too 
characteristically British, both in its con- 
tents and in the inconvenience of its ar- 
rangement. A file of some well indexed 
periodical of wide scope like THE INDE- 
PENDENT is the best available source of 


The Need of an 
Annual Cyclopedia 
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recent information, but it does not take 
the place of an annual, because in any 
magazine some repetition is necessary 
and some omission is unavoidable. The 
custom of many papers of giving every 
New Year’s a series of brief summaries 
is commendable, but inadequate. For 
general science the annual Report of the 
Smithsonian Institution and for agricul- 
ture in all its branches the Yearbook of 
the Department of Agriculture are very 
good and can be had for the asking, but,’ 
like all Government publications, they 
come by slow freight. It ought to be pos- 
sible with modern printing processes to is- 
sue by February of each year a single vol- 
ume containing an accurate and readable 
record of the most important things that 
had been done and discovered through- 
out the world, illustrated with maps, dia- 
grams and pictures, and sold at a price 
which would place it in every public and 
school library. 


The Catholic papers 
are publishing a let- 
ter from the Rev. 
Paul J. Volk, engaged in missionary 
work in Central America. He is building 
a church in Colon, the only city named 
after Columbus, in which, four centuries 
after Columbus landed there, no Catholic 
Church exists. He says: 


Persecution in the 
Spanish Republics 


“There is at the present here in South and 
Central America a real satanic conjuration go- 
ing on to persecute the religious orders and 
to drive them out from one country into an- 
other. Banded together in this warfare against 
Christ and His Church are: Chile, Ecuador, 
Venezuela, Costa Rica, Gautemala, San Sal- 
vador and, lastly, Nicaragua. The President 
of this last named Republic, a Mr. Zeleia, pub- 
lishes the following edict: ‘From the first day 
of January, all religious persons have to leave 
this country. Processions in the streets on 
Good Friday, Corpus Christi, etc:., are forbid- 
den. No priest is allowed to wear a cassock in 
public. No cross, or surplice, or religious song 
at the burials, etc.’” 


The more prominent priests signed a 
protest declaring that they had the right, 
under the constitution, to dress as they 
please, and the same right to make pro- 
cessions as have the Free Masons. For 
this protest Zeleia arrested them, sent 
them to jail, and next day expelled them 
from the country. When Bishop Pereira 




















refused to condemn his priest, Zeleia ban- 
ished him and confiscated his seminary. 
He came to San Salvador, but the Gov- 
ernment there would not allow him to 
remain, and he went to Guatemala, where 
again the doors were shutagainst him, and 
he was driven to Mexico. All this is very 
strange, and would seem to be very 
wrong. It does not represent free gov- 
ernment. These ecclesiastics may come 
to the United States and have all the 
freedom they want. But what concerns 
us is to understand why the people of 
these Catholic countries are so hostile 
to their clergy. It is not like any old 
persecutions we read of, where one re- 
ligion persecuted another; but the peo- 
ple brought up in a_religion, baptized in 
its churches, educated in its schools,-are 
its foes. There must be some plausible 
ground for this hostility, and we wish 
the papers which print Father Volk’s 
letter would make the matter clear. It 
is not enough to talk about Free Masons, 
or infidels; why are they such? We un- 
derstand it in the Philippines, where the 
priests were the agents of the detested 
Spanish Government, but why is it so 
everywhere in the self-governed Cath- 
olic countries of America? 


& 
As we have lately said, the 


**Race oe J 

Suicide” term race suicide is one the 
credit of which, like the 

credit for “a strenuous life,” will be 


given to President Roosevelt, simply 
because it is he that gave it currency 
in 1903 in his famous letter to Mrs. Van 
Vorst.. Doubtless he -did not orig- 
inate either of them, altho he made 
them his own. The origin of the term 
“ race suicide ” seems to belong to Prof. 
Edward A. Ross, of the University of 
Nebraska. In his Presidential Address 
on “ The Causes of Race Superiority,” 
delivered before the American Acad- 
emy- of Political and Social Science, 
Professor Ross spoke of the danger 
that a high “standard of comfort” 
would tend to limit parenthood, so that 
a superior race would dwindle in the 
presence of a lower and more prolific 
race, and-he said: 

“For a case like this I can find no words so 
apt as ‘race suicide.’| There is no blood shed, 


no violence, no assault of the race that waxes 
on the race that wanes.. The higher race quietly 
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and unmurmuringly eliminates itself rather 
than endure individually the bitter competition 
it has failed to ward off from itself by collec- 
tive action. The working classes gradually de- 
lay marriage and restrict the size of the family 
as the opportunities hitherto reserved for their 
children are eagerly snapt up by the numerous 
progeny of the foreigner.” 


So far as we know this is the first use 
of the term, but it will still belong to 
President Roosevelt as “ innocuous 
desuetude ” belongs to President Cleve- 
land. A dictionary of such familiar 
phrases as “‘ Where am I at?” “step 
down and out,” explaining their origin, 
would be of historical value. We sus- 
pect that Professor Ross would now 
revise his statement in the same ad- 
dress that “the courage of the Mongol 
is ‘a sudden blaze of pugnacity’ rather 
than a cool intrepidity.” So the Rus- 
sians thought. Many such traits sup- 
posed to be racial really belong to mere 
social heredity, to training and educa- 
tion. 


5d 
Japanese There has been a recrudes- 
Immigration C&Mce on the Pacific Coast 


of the effort to shut out 
Japanese as well as Chinese immigration, 
and the Methodist ministers appointed a 
committee to look up the charges made 
against the Japanese. These charges are 
absolutely denied. The Japanese are par- 
ticularly obedient to law; are neat and 
cleanly ; they do not work for starvation 
wages, but expect the highest prices; 
they compete, when at all, with Russians 
and Italians and not with Americans, 
and their feeling toward America is kind- 
ly in both Japan and here. There is no 
danger of their deluging us with cheap 
labor : , 
“Only graduates of the Government acad- 
emies are permitted to leave Japan for the 
coast ports, and even they are obliged to certify 
that they do not come as laborers.” 
The Japanese peasants which now arrive 
come from Hawaii, and most of them 
were in the islands before they became 
an American possession. The agitation 
is ill-timed and baseless. 
& 
On the doctrine of the 
Bible Protestants and 


Catholics are getting 
The Catholics have 


The Doctrine of 
the Bible 


nearer together. 





made the Church the final authority in 
faith, and Protestants have given this 
place to the Bible. But, under histor- 
ical criticism, the doctrine of infalli- 
bility and inerrancy has been much 
weakened where it has not been lost. 
This tends to make the Bible less a 
standard of ultimate appeal, and to 
make more of the developed conscience 
and judgment of the Church. They 
call it the guidance of the Spirit. But 
the Catholic doctrine which makes the 
Church the ultimate standard, even 
for the interpretation of the Bible or 
for the development beyond the Bible, 
provides for the modification of doc- 
trine as the intelligence or ethics of 
the Church is developed. The Cath- 
olic Church would not now approve, 
with a Roman medal, the massacre of 
the Huguenots or the cruelties of. the 
Inquisition, by appeal to Scripture. 
An enlightening article on the liberty 
of Catholic doctrine as to the Bible is 
made the leading paper in the Febru- 
ary Catholic World. The writer, the 
Rev. James J. Fox, D.D., answers the 
question of a university student who 
finds that the modern learning com- 
pels him to reject the history of the 
Creation, the Deluge, etc. Yet he 
finds the Catholic books put in his 
hand forbid him to admit any such 
doubts. Dr. Fox quotes in reply 
Catholic authorities who allow the ac- 
ceptance of the results of the higher 
criticism, such as Father Lagrange, 
Dominican, and Father Prat, Jesuit. 
The latter says that we must allow 
that a proved historical fact may enter 
into collision with a biblical assertion, 
or, rather, with our interpretation of 
it. Father Lagrange says that scien- 
tifi¢ progress necessitates the aban- 
donment of many beliefs that have 
been long enshrined in our theology or 
apologetics, and speaks of these be- 
liefs as “ now decidedly intolerable for 
a century initiated into a knowledge 
of Oriental antiquity.” Father La- 
grange, in his “ La Methode Historique,” 
develops very sharply this liberty of 
accepting modern discoveries even 
when they contradict biblical state- 
ments as to historical fact. Yet we 
seem to recall that he has found some 
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difficulty in maintaining his position in 
the Catholic Church. 
Js 


We should be very sorry if under 
the new control of Carlisle the lesson 
should be taught to the Indians that 
to them belongs a special career differ- 
ent from that of other citizens. The 
male Indian may be a policeman or sol- 
dier, but he may also be a merchant or 
a doctor. The female Indian may be 
a nurse, but she may seek any cases that 
any other woman may seek. The 
Apache, Dr. Montezuma, a graduate 
of Carlisle, told the truth in an address 
which he was not allowed to deliver at 
the Carlisle commencement—we hope 
it was not needed. 


Movements for the liberation of the 
Church from the State seldom come from 
within the Church. Its clergy like to 
keep their sure support, and they like 
the dignity which their relation to the 
Government gives them. Accordingly it 
is remarkable that a considerable section 
of the Orthodox clergy in St. Petersburg 
should have asked for such separation. 
It shows that Father Gapon is not the 
only priest who believes in revolutionary 
changes. But we can hardly expect that 
the movement will make much headway 
except as part of a genet revolution. 


It was not to be expected that the 
Inter-Church Conference on Marriage 
and Divorce would take the extreme 
grounds against all remarriage after di- 
vorce, for that is past all reason. But 
the recommendation that no minister 
should marry divorced persons until a 
year has passed since the divorce is one 
that all should approve, as it tends to 
prevent the indecent haste in which 
parties have secured divorce for the 
purpose of marrying some one else. It 
is no hardship to make one wait a year 
between the two mngetingee. 


Three tickets, Republican, Demo- 
cratic and Socialist, promise municipal 
ownership of street railways to Chi- 
cago. Now we will see if they will get 
it, for, of course, the present holders 
of the franchises do not want to give 
them up. Which are the stronger, the 
people or the railway men? - 
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The Equitable’s Affairs 


RECENT developments indicate clearly 
that the harmony existing between the 
factions in the management of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society result- 
ing in the alleged compromise to “ mu- 
tualize”” the company by giving the pol- 
icyholders twenty-eight and the stock- 
holders twenty-four directors was more 
apparent than real, and the complexion 
of things now points to a finish fight be- 
tween them. The charges made against 
the vice-president by his fellow officers in 
the documents of February 2d and 3d 
remain unretracted, except through his 
request for an investigation of the so- 
ciety. The difficulty to be encountered in 
relieving the society of its stock domina- 
tion and doing so without violating the 
sanctity which attaches to the title to 
property is realized ; but if the interests of 
hundreds of thousands of policyholders 
are in any way imperiled by the influ- 
ences behind that stock, then it becomes 
the duty of the State to protect the policy- 
holders. It is reported that the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance has been requested 
by all parties to the dispute to take charge 
of and examine the books, accounts and 
contracts of the company. This should 
be done at once, done thoroughly and ex- 
haustively, and then all the facts should 
be made public without regard to the ef- 
fect they may have on the interests of the 
disputants. The Insurance Superintend- 
ent should bear in mind at this time that 
the public eye is turning toward him as 
the crisis approaches and that it is coldly 
critical. He will not be expected to do 
any harmonizing. He will ascertain 
facts and make them public just as he 
finds them. He will remember that the 
policyholders owe no debt of gratitude to 
the stockholders ; that the latter have been 
abundantly rewarded. The Insurance 
Department will find itself on trial in 
this case, and it may as well realize it at 


the outset. 


The President of the Connec- 
ticut Mutual 


THE INDEPENDENT has always had the 
greatest respect for Col. Jacob Lyman 
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Greene, President of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Hartford, Conn., who died of cerebral 
apoplexy at his home in Hartford on 
March 29th. Colonel Greene was per- 
haps the foremost advocate of straight 
life insurance as opposed to the tontine 
principle. He used his influence in favor 
of life insurance as protection for the 
family without the speculative or gam- 
bling features that are sometimes con- 
sidered perfectly legitimate. Colonel 
Greene was born in Waterford, Maine, 
August 9th, 1837. He was educated in 
the district schools, at the Fryeburgh 
Academy and the University of Mich- 
igan. Subsequently he studied law and 
was admitted to the bar in 1859. He 
began practice in Lapeer County, Mich., 
and was appointed Court Commissioner 
in 1860. In June, 1861, he enlisted in the 
Seventh Michigan Infantry... He saw 
much active service and fought his way 
to a commission. He suffered imprison- 
ment at Libby, Macon and Charleston. 
Being exchanged he joined General Cus- 
ter and was his Chief of Staff, with the 
rank of Major. He was brevetted Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel. His military career 
closed in April, 1866, when he was mus- 
tered out of service. On his return from 
the field he became agent for the Berk- 
shire Life Insurance Company, at Pitts- 
field, Mass. Four years later he was 
made Assistant Secretary of the Con- 
necticut Mutual, with which company he 
remained until death came. He rose in 
the company’s service by successive 
stages until upon the death of President 
James Goodwin he succeeded to the 
Presidency. Colonel Greene was widely 
known in insurance circles, both here and 
abroad, and was regarded by those who 
knew him as a man of marked ability, 
outspoken fearlessness, and sterling hon- 
esty. He was the ‘author of many 
authoritative contributions to periodical 
literature upon insurance schemes. His 
management was characterized by econo- 
my, and it was his custom to publish an 
annual report containing full information 
as to his company ’s progress, together 
with pertinent criticism of thé’ general 
subject of life insurance. The death of 
Colonel Greene is a decided loss to the 
insurance world. 
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Financial 


..Mexico’s new currency policy is 
soon to be enforced. On the 16th inst. 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver 
at Mexican mints will cease. 


Demand for Japan’s Bonds 


JAPAN’S new loan of $150,000,000 was 
offered for subscription last week, half in 
London and half in New York, where 
subscriptions were received by the house 
of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., with which were 
associated the National City Bank and 
the National Bank of Commerce. The 
bonds bear interest at 444 per cent., are 
redeemable at par in twenty years, may 
be redeemed in five years, and were of- 
fered at 8754. There was an extraordi- 
nary response to the invitation. In this 
city the lists could have been closed one 
hour after the opening. There was as 
great a demand in London. It is esti- 
mated that the subscriptions were $700,- 
000,000 in London and $500,000,000 in 
New York, or in all eight times the 
amount offered. Bids for $15,000,000 
came from Chicago; San Francisco 
wanted $3,000,000, and many other cities 
asked for allotments. It is significant 
that large subscriptions from France 
were received in this city, France being 
the ally (and the banker) of Japan’s foe. 
In London, Switzerland asked for $10,- 
000,000. Many of those applying here 
at Kuhn, Loeb & Co.’s banking house 
were from the rural districts, and their 
deposits were made in cash instead of 
checks. On the same day (the 2gth ult.) 
Russian four per cents declined 2 points 
at St. Petersburg, to 8254, the lowest 
price on record. These fours were taken 
in 1902 by European bankers at 937% and 
floated at 97%. Altho Japan has now 
borrowed for war purposes $450,000,000, 
her credit has improved since November 
last. She borrowed then at 6 per cent., 
and the bonds were placed at a price only 
a little higher than the price obtained 
last week. 

& 

THE directors of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company have ordered an issue 
of $100,000,000 in convertible bonds at 
34 per cent. 

...Very large deposits of petroleum 
have been discovered in the Canadian 
Northwest, not far from the international 
boundary. 

.. There are indications that the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad 
Company is about to extend its lines to 
the Pacific Coast. 
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..George W. Young, well known 
for many years as the president of the 
United States Mortgage & Trust Com- 
pany, has resigned and formed a bank- 
ing house under the name of George W. 
Young & Co. The new president of the 
United States Mortgage & Trust Com- 
pany is George M. Cummings. 


..The old established firm of Ver- 
milye & Co. having expired by limita- 
tion, William A. Read, for nineteen 
years a member of the firm of Vermilye 
& Co., has formed a banking house under 
the name of Wm. A. Read & Co., in 
order to carry on the general business 
of banking and dealing in Government 
and other investment securities, doing in 
general a business similar to that car- 
ried on for so many years by Vermilye 
& Co. With Mr. Read is associated 
Joseph H. Seaman and Charles Hazard, 
a member of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. The firm will have branches in 
Boston, Baltimore and Chicago. 


.-Alfred H. Curtis was last week 
elected president of the National Bank 
of North America. Mr. Curtis was born 
in New York fifty-one years ago, and in 
1868 began as a clerk in a broker’s office. 
He entered the Bank of the State of 
New York in 1877, working up to the 
cashiership, and when the Bank of the 
State of New York amalgamated with 
the Bank of North America Mr. Curtis 
became cashier of the latter institution. 
He is vice-president of the New York 
State Bankers’ Association. The capital 
of the National Bank of North America, 
which was incorporated fifty-four years 
ago, is $2,000,000, and the surplus and 
profits are $2,017,086. The total re- 
sources are over twenty-six and one-half 
million dollars. 


. Dividends announced: 


Schwarzschild & Sulzberger Co., $1.25 per 
share, — April 29th. 
N. Y.& . Telephone Co., quarterly, 14¢ 
=" cent. Aad ile April 15th. 
Manu acturers’ Commercial Co., Preferred, 
quarterly, 134 per cent., payable April 15th. 
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Knives, forks, spoons, etc., stamped 


do not run the risk of being deceived in the gua/ity of the spoons, forks, etc., you purchase. You 
can easily decide whether the design is pleasing, but whether the sil 3 
thickness to be durable is uncertain unless you can locate the maker and know his responsibility. 


“1847 ROGERS BROS.” 


are the best that can be produced after over half a century of experience, and wherever purchased , 
if they bear the stamp “1897 ROGERS BROS." are fully guaranteed to give satisfaction by the 
largest silverware makers in the world. Time has given to this brand the title “ Si/ver Plate that 
Wears’’ Leading dealers sellit. Send for our new catalogue “ )-79,’’ the handsomest silver- 


ware book published. It will aid you in making selections. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 
(International Silver Company, Successor.) 
HAMILTON, CANADA CHICAGO 


Examine the Trade Mark 


ver plate is of sufficient 











H Safe Principal and a Good Income. 


The stock of the GEORGE A. TREADWELL 
MINING COMPANY is an investment combining 
these two desirable features in an exceptional de- 
gree. It is safe because it is founded on property 
of proved value. The stock will increase in value 
as the development shows greater and greater values 
in the property, and as the facilities for turning 
these values into money are increased. It will yield 
a good income because on every ton of ore worked— 
and we have millions of tons to work—there is a 
clear profit of 200%. It will pay dividends because 
it will earn them. 


The management of the Company is careful, con- 
servative and enterprising, and has commended 
itself to the many experienced and successful in- 
vestors who have bought the stock and believe it to 
be the best investment they ever made. 


To meet the demands of a greatly increased busi- 
ness and enlarged sphere of operations, the stock 
has recently been increased from three hundred 
thousand shares to three hundred fifty thousand 
shares of the par value of $10 a share, and the new 
stock is offered for subscription at par, $10 a share, 
until April 2oth. 


No investor can afford to leave TREADWELL off 
his list ‘of investments. 

Make’checks payable te the order of the GEORGE 
A“ TREADWELL MINING COMPANY and torward 
to 

MYRA B. MARTIN, Secretary, 
27 William Street, New York, 














(Established 2879.) 

** Cures While You Sleep.’’ 
Whooping-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy 
which for a quarter of a century has earned 
unqualified praise. 

Ask your physician about it. 
Cresolene is a Boon 
to Asthmatics. 
ALL DRUGGISTS 

Cresolene Antiseptic 
e§ Throat Tablets for the 
‘4 irritated throat, of your 

d or rom us, 
roc. stamps. 


The Vapo-Cresolene Co, 


180 Fulton St., N. Y. 
288 St. James 8t., Montreal, 
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| ServantQuestion | 
|——you'll settle it so far | 
as the WASHING and | 
| CLEANING are con- 
cerned by supplying yours 
with PYLE’S 


Pearline 


The work will be done 
WELL~EASILY@SAFELY 
and 














You'll Have a 


Slcilbe sant 














THE COMFORT OF RIDING IN A 


Bailey (Pneumatic) Whalebone Roadwagon 


“‘TAKE EACH MAN’S CENSURE, BUT RESERVE THY JUDGMENT.’’— Shakespeare. 


The Quality of being Comfortable is the 
first great consideration in riding. This 
quality the Pneumatic Carriage possesses in 
a superlative degree. Bearin mind we speak 
of a mechanically perfect Pneumatic Carriage, 
the S. R. Bailey. 

Air makes the best, lightest, and most con- 
venient cushion within the reach of man, and 
utilized compressed, as it is in the pneumatic 
tire, it transmits no road vibration nor noise. 

Bailey Suspension Springs absorb what 
slight, soft, bouncing motion would otherwise 
remain from certain roadways, and we have 
a vehicle whose riding qualities are ideally 
comfortable. 

A man might say that he had a Pneumatic 
Carriage of which he did not like the riding 
qualities, but it’s a thousand chances to one 
he never had a really correct Pneumatic 
Carriage; but one with ordinary springs and 


methods of suspension, to which pneumatic 
tires had been applied. Such carriages never 
were a success. Had he used a Bailey; 
that is, a carriage all the parts of which we. = 
made by Bailey and assembled by Bailey — 
not a vehicle with merely a. Bailey seat or 
Bailey hangers or Bailey shaft-eyes or Bailey 
something or other (we own 23 patents cover- 
ing our carriage and its parts, including 70 
auxiliary claims)— his story undoubtedly 
would have been different. 

Manufacturers who through inability and 
ignorance have built Pneumatic Carriages 
which failed are abandoning their attempts, 
and naturally are decrying them. We shall 
continue to build our perfect one, and will 
sell twice as many as we did last year. 

Write us for literature. 


S. R. BAILEY & C0., Amesbury, Mass, 
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Past— Paid Policyholders in 29 Years, Ninety- 


Two Million Dollars, Over 5 Million 
Dollars Given in Cash Dividends and Other 
Concessions not Stipulated in Policies. 





Present— Paying Each Business Day an average of 
nearly $50,000 in Dividends, Endowments, 
Claims, etc. 





Future— The Absolute Guarantee of Every Obli- 
gation. Over 73 Million Dollars Reserve 
to Protect Policies. Over 13 Million Dollars 
Surplus to Policyholders. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Will Do for You and Yours What 
it is Doing for Millions of Others. 








Issue a Policy at Low Cost, Pro- 
) m™ viding Sound Protection and 
STRENGTH OF taeem LiberalDividends,withCertainty 
CERALTER of Prompt Settlement. 





The Best in Life Insurance 
For The Whole People. 


Write for Particulars, Dept. 110. 


The Prudential Insurance Co. of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 














oe 





JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Sit Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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THE NAME 
BESPEAKS THE QUALITY 





POPE-WAVERLEY ELECTRICS 


Fifteen distinct models from $850 to $2,250 
Trucks Built on Specifications of Purchaser 

POPE MOTOR CAR Cu. Indianapolis, ind. 
POPE-TOLEDO GASOLINE TOURING CARS 

30 H. P. Front Entrance, Price, $3,200 

(Immediate deliveries) 
30 H. P. Side Entrance, 3,500 
ak. ™ = 6,000 


230 H.P. “ “ 2,800 
50 H. P. Pullman built to order 


POPE MOTOR CAR CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


POPE HARTFORD POPE TRIBUNE 
Model D. 16H. P. $1,600 + Model IV. 12 H. P. $900 
Model B. 10H. P. 1,000 | ModelII. 6H.P. 500 
POPE MFG. CO. (Dept. A.), 
Hartford, Conn. 


Member Association Licensed 
Automobile Manufacturers 
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100-MILE WORLD'S 
TRACK RECORD 


Won by “* Pope-Toledo’”’ 


Type VII, 30 H.P., Front Entrance. $3,200. 


T Dallas, Texas, January 3, 1905, Mr. 

E. H. R. Green, with an exact dupli- 

cate of the car illustrated above, price $3,200, 
won the world’s track record for 100 miles 
for stock touring-cars in two hours six min- 
utes and forty-two seconds, once more prov- 
ing the marvelous power and absolute reli- 
ability of the Pope-Toledo engine. This 
engine, moreover, is noiseless, flexible, al- 
ways under perfect control, and will run 
more miles at less cost for maintenance and 
with less adjusting than any high-powered 
automobile engine in the world. Its record 
in over 100 speed, endurance and hill-climb- 
ing contests the past season proves all we 
claim for it—and more. It proves conclu- 
sively that the power this engine develops we 
get at the wheels by our incomparable sys- 
tem of Double Chain Direct Drive — not 
an idle gear in mesh on high speed; no 
broken rear axle; no driving-shaft at an 
angle. Gearing easily changed for flat or 
mountainous roads. One gallon of gasoline 


drives the Pope-Toledo 20 miles. 


Get our 1905 Catalogue. Get familiar with the record of 
this car. Study and compare its construction. Your own 
judgment will tell you it is the car of cars and the car for 
you, 

30h -p , front entrance, immediate delivery 

20 h. p., side entrance 

30 h.-p., side — 

45 h.-p. 

Pullman 


POPE MOTOR CAR CO. 
Desk S, TOLEDO, OHIO 


Members Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 





LITTLE BOY BLUE. 


His Mother Blows His Horn. 


A lady living in Illinois writes about food to a friend 
Mae y Hitle inf has a delicate stomach, and we are privi- 

leged to qu ch her letter: 

™ "Sone best to advise you in little Bessie’s case is, I 
feel, to tell your — i I did for my little Boy Blue. ie 
was, like your conguter, very fond of white bread, pota- 
toes and the usual food of the every day table. His appe- 
tite seemed good and he ate freely, but, like little Bessie, 
he didn’t apeue toget the proper omoznt of nourishment out 
of his food, was puny in body and, lacking strength, was 
peevish and half sick most of the time. 

“Twas ight much worried about him, because I couldn't 
find thet ri sort of food for him—the ordinary breakfast 
foods di seem to ae — 1 few months ago, 
f pm rt to try ge I confess I was almost in 

a ony and hed tx Gor little bees that it would prove any 
per: t ~ haoage 


han the other pre 
“The result was most s ing. Boy Blue took to the 
Gre ~ — and it did ood from the beginning; 

ght. strength and good 
oa lexion like a wild rose. 

3 eyes fairly dance with health and happiness — his 
peevishness is all gone, 

“*Then Husband and °I both began to eat Grape-Nuts 
food, and with the best of regal He finds jt especia 
— 4 rt. brain food. son Se Ow that one wi 

entary needs something specially adap 
such conditions—much nourishment in Canal ba) 
finds it in Grape-Nuts food, and he says he does 
work since he enn to eat it than ever before. 

“Give your baby Grape-Nuts and I'll gece the 
—" Name given by Postum Co., ttle Creek, 

c 
There’s a reason. 


Read the little book, 
each pkg. 














“The Road to Wellville,” in 





Ever stop 
to think 


how much brighter 
and more cheerful 
home would seem if 
electric lights were 
used? No doubt you 
have over-estimated 
the cost The New 
York Edison Com- 
pany supplies the 
current 








An expert in any branch 
pf eleetrieal serviee will 
be pleased to call for con- 
erence, without cost to the 
inquirer. 


The New York Edison Co, 
55 Duane Street, New York 
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Cook's Flaked Rice 


Flaked Rice, 87 per cent. nutriment. 
Beef, “> 1 
Potatoes, 23 " - 


One pound of Cook’s Flaked 
Rice contains 21 per cent. 
more life-giving nourishment 
than a pound of beef and a 
pound of potatoes combined. 


The stomach works three hours to digest beef, 


potatoes or eggs, while it takes only one hour to 


digest Flaked Rice. 


Be sure to get COOK’S—Cook’s Flaked 


Rice; do not let an unscrupulous grocer give you 


a “just as good brand” to increase zs profit. 


Best Food for Children 
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House Cleaning by Units \ 


A Globe-Wernicke “‘E/Zastic’’ Library is as 
easy to take down as it is to build up; unit 

unit, and not book by book. You can move these units from room 
to-reom or from house to house without taking out the books, 
each unit being solid and not knock-down—That is Globe- 
Wernicke Construction. N < 

But even more important is the anti-jamming, anti-sticking 
door equalizer that makes the Giobe-Wernicke kcase units 
100% more desirable than any other case on the market, of either 
solid or sectional constrection. i 

These units are made with leaded or plain glass doors, They 
embody the best material, finish and handicraft, They are carried 
in stock by over goo dealers, or shipped on approval direct from 
factory, freight paid, 


Send for catalog 104 V and list of agents, 
THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO., Cincinnati. 


New York: 380-382 Broadway. Boston: 91-93 Federal St. 
CuIcaGo: 224-228 Wabash Ave, Lonpvon: 7 Bunhill Row. 


=| 
re et 











Correct Form 


In 








Writing Papers 


is 
assured 
if the name 


on the box 


1S 


Whiti 4 —_— 
I ; Nn g S Whiting Paper Company, 
Get a sample from your stationer 148-150-152 Duane Street, New York. 


or write direct to us. PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, HOLYOKE, 


SE I 
eenmieieneden 
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LAWN MOWERS 


On the parks of Greater New York are more 
than 600 Coldwell Horse and Hand Lawn Mowers 
that have been used constantly during the cutting 
season for the last seven years. 

This speaks for itself. 


‘COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO.. 
9 Coldwell Street. Newsvurcu, N. Y. 





The Largest and Best-Equipped 


OUSEFURNSHING WAREROOS 


BEST QUALITY GOODS ONLY. 


Everything necessary for Kitchen, Laundry, Dining 
Room, Library, Pantry, Hall, Bath and Stable. Cut- 
lery, Cooking ‘Utensi Crockery, China and Glass, 

y oD gs Andirons, and Fenders. House-cleaning 

es. 


Eddy Refrigerators 


Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. 
130 and 132 West 42d Street, and 
135 West Forty-first St., New York, 
Between Sixth Avenue and Broadway. 


Pioto Eeetrotype Engraving 60 


DESIGNERS ana, .d © 

& # ENGRAVERS, - 
RHINELANDER 232 to 238° William Street, 
BUILDING, =: NEW "YORK. 
& Telephone, 704 Joba: ** 


kA 6 
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(Gec Bilde Presid 





George Ade, with his knowledge ofslang, 
has written some very entertaining books. 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
with its knowledge of the life insurance 
business, has written over $430,000,000 
of new insurance during a single year. If 
insurance is a good thing for others, why 
not for you? It ought to be an inspiring 
thought that by means of the insurance it 
is possible to obtain through The Metropol- 
itan Life Insurance Company, even in 
case of death, the beneficiary will be pro- 
tected from financial suffering to the full 
extent of the sum named in the policy. 








BINDERS to hold thirteen copies of Tur 


INDEPENDENT will be furnished by 
us at the rate of 85 cents each, postage included. 


- ‘The Independent, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 
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We are offering a very full and well 
assorted stock of 


SILKS and DRESS GOODS 


in all the new weaves 
and desirable patterns. 


As this is to be a large Silk Season we 
have prepared to meet the wants of the 
trade by securing a most attractive stock 
of Silks for all purposes and at popular 
prices, Also 

Everything desirable in Wash Fabrics, 
including Embroidered White Goods, 

Fine Cambrics, Madras, Madapollams, 
Ginghams, Etc. 


Samples and information furnished through 
our Mail Order Department. 


The Taylor Woolfenden Co. 


Woodward Ave. and State St. 
Detroit, Mich. 











What Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 


TO PROVE that Daus’ “Tip-Top” is 
the best and simplest device for makin, 
100 cepice from _ ween -_, Ui 

o 
3 “duplicator, 
eposit, on ten 


cap size, wit 
19> daze’ trl 
discount of aged $5 net. 


E FELIX C. DAUS DUPLICATOR e 
THE Building, 111 John St., New York on: 





AUSTIN-ORGAN-©. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


ELECTRIC: ORGANS — 
SOP-A-SUPELRI OR- QUALITY. 


Regular and rational riding in 
fresh air and sunshine is exhila- 
rating exercise. 


POPE BICYCLES 


havelong been synonyms for quality. 
The 1905 models are better than ever. 
Improvements and new features. 
PRICES, $22.50 to $100.00 
Complete Line of Juveniles. 


Columbia Cleveland 
Tribune Crawford 





POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 
Rambler Crescent 
Monarch Imperial 


POPE MFG. CO., Chicago, Ill 
Address Dept. B for Catalogues. 














LITTLE BEAUTY 
NIGHT LAMP 


Handsome — Heavy nickel 
Safe plate. Burnskero- 
Economical "he sencoil. One filling 
AGENTS will burn 40 hours. 
WANTED } Wick will last sev- 

eral years. 
Cah 

AGENTS WANTED. 


SILVER & CO, 
307— Hewes St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 











32 YEARS 


Selling 
Direct. 


We are the largest manufacturers of 
vehicles and harness in the world selliag 


to consumers exclusively. 


We Have No Agents | Ty 
D> but ship anywhere for ex- Ai w 
oy amination and a eel mal, LS oy a at 
AY, 


era 


ZA 


No. 628. Leather Top with Leather 
Covered Bows and 3% Ps fmm tires. 
Price co ~ ~y~ c $68, ‘ood as 


— | price, 
ake200 styles of vehicles No, 327. ca . Price complete 
and65 styles of harness. 
Our large Catalogue is FREE. Send for it. 
is for $25 more.” Elkhart Carriage @ Harness Mfd. .Co., Elkhart, Ind. 


$738. py hy 4 sells for $25 more. 





JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
_ IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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FisK & ROBINSON 
BANKERS 


Government Bonds 


AND OTHER 


Investment Securities 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


35 Cedar Street 
NEW YORK 


28 State Street 
BOSTON 





THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


162 Monroe Street, CHICACO 


$500,000 
460,000 


Capital paid up, - - 
Surplus, - - « e 








DEPOSITS RECEIVED, REPAYABLE 
ON DEMAND, ON NOTICE, OR ATA 
FIXED DATE, ON WHICH SPECIAL 
RATES OF INTEREST ARE AL- 
LOWED, ESTATES MANAGED, 


RENTS. COLLECTED 


Bonds and Mortgages for Sale 














DIRECTORS 
William Best Fred. G. McNally 
Maurice Rosenfeld John M. Smyth 
F. M. Blount J. R. Walsh 
L. A. Walton 


OFFICERS 
J. R. WALSH, President 
L. A. WALTON, Vice-President 
Cc. D. ORGAN, Sec. and Treas. 
Cc. HUNTOON, Ass’t Sec. & Ass't Treas. 











Investment Securities 


Bills of Exchange, 

Cable Transfers, 

Commercial and Travelers’ Credits, 
International Cheques, 

Collections, 

Certificates of Deposits. 


Brown Brothers 2 Co. 


59 Wall Street, New York 
34 YEARS ons "rneres 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address. 
ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


John Hancock Bldg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago 
Home Established 1871. lowa Falls, Iowa. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLARENCE W. Bowen, Publisher, 
A Weekly Magazine, Entered at the New York Post-Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 

Terms of subscription, payable in advance, one year, 

$2,00; Single Copies, 10 cents. 














An Audit by our Company is al- 
ways a means of Protection against 
Faulty Book-Keeping. Our Reports 
are often intended, however, for the 
‘use of those who need accurate In- 
formation about the Condition or 
Earnings of a Business which is for 
Sale. In connection with these Ex- 
aminations for Financial Purposes, 
we also make Engineering Apprais- 
als, if desired. 

Simple and Money-Saving Sys- 
tems of Calculating Costs, and other 
Book-Keeping Economics, are intro- 
duced in Business Houses of all kinds. 

The services rendered clients are 
absolutely confidential. 


THE AUDIT COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 
43 Cedar Street. 


CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, 
New York Life Building. Arcade Building. 
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$250,000 


JAMAIGA WATER SUPPLY COMPANY 


UNIFIED MORTGAGE 5% GOLD BONDS. 
Dated July I, 1904 Due July 1, 1954 


These bonds are part of an authorized issue of $1,000,000. The purpose of the 
issue is to retire underlying bonds soon to mature and to provide for further exten- 
sions to the plant. 

The Jamaica Water Supply Company commenced business in 1887. It 
has always been a prosperous Company, and is now supplying water for the territory 
which includes Jamaica, Richmond Hill, Hollis, Queens, Floral Park and Springfield. 
The greater part of this territory is embraced within the limits of New York City, in 
the Borough of Queens. Its operations also extend into Nassau County. This part 
of the city is developing so rapidly that it has become necessary to make important 
extensions to the plant, 

The earnings of this Company are not only sufficient to make its bonds an excep- 
tionally desirable investment, but also to pay dividends of @% on its stock. The 
extensions to be made will at once produce a revenue greatly in excess of the interest 
on the bonds representing the cost of the additional work. We recommend these 
bonds as a prime investment, and should be glad to give any further information 
required upon application at our office. 


Price of Bonds 101 and interest. 


BOODY, McLELLAN ®@ CoO., 


57 Broadway, New York. 


THE GREENE GOLD'SILVER COMPANY 


The Greene Gold-Silver Company. Incorporated under the laws of West Virginia, November 10, 
1902. Capitalization 1,500,000 shares, par value $10 each. 


PURSUANT TO ORDER OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, FOR THE PUR- 
POSEOF PROVIDING FUNDS FOR ENLARGING ITS OPERATIONS AND INCREAS- 
ING ITS REDUCTION CAPACITY, THE GREENE GOLD-SILVER COMPANY 
OFFERS FOR SALE 100,000 SHARES OF TREASURY STOCK AT PAR, $10 PER 
SHARE, PAYMENT TO BE MADE ONE-HALF ($5.00 PER SHARE) CASH AT THE 
TIME OF SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00 PAYABLE JULY 1s, 1905. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL BE RECEIVED AT THE OFFICE OF THE COM- 
PANY, 24 BROAD STREET, CITY OF NEW YORK, UNTIL 12 O’CLOCK NOON, 
APRIL 15, 1905. 

500,000 shares, with the par value of $5,000,000, have been placed in the treasury for the develop- 
ment of the property. 

50,000 SHARES OF TREASURY STOCK HAVE ALREADY BEEN PUR- 
CHASED BY THE DIRECTORS, AT PAR, REALIZING $500,000 IN CASH, WHICH, 
WITH THE PROCEEDS OF THE ADDITIONAL 100,000 SHARES NOW OFFERED 
TO THE PUBLIC, WILL PLACE IN THE TREASURY $1,500,000, AVAILABLE AS 
NEEDED FOR COMPANY PURPOSES, TOGETHER WITH $3,500,000 PAR VALUE 
OF TREASURY STOCK WHICH CAN BE SOLD IN THE FUTURE, IF NECESSARY, 
AT PRICES MUCH ABOVE PAR. 


Prospectus, reports, maps, subscription blanks, etc., will be mailed upon application. 
MAKE ALL CHECKS PAYABLE TO THE ORDER OF E. J. GATES, TREAS- 


URER, OR W. C. GREENE, PRESIDENT, OF THE GREENE GOLD-SILVER COM- 
PANY, 24 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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arm Mortgages 1‘ tHe Irrigated West 


6 % INTEREST 


lands exposed to droug 


free of all taxes or expense to the investor, on loans sécured 
by first mortgage on personally inspected IRRIGATED farms in 
selected localities in CoLoRADo, 
Irrigated farms have epee an insurance against crop failure not possessed by 
t or excessive moisture. 

itself, guarantees success to the intelligent farmer. 


YOMING, and MONTANA. 


re. Irrigation, an art as old as civilization 
The limited amount of irrigable land, in a region 


in which the population engaged in mining and ee na pe is constantly increasing, assures a home 
u 


market at profitable prices, and, consequently, stable land v 


es and safe loans. 


We offer a selection of these mortgages, cared for until maturity without charge, secured by lands 


worth two or three times the amount of the loan. 
investment. 


: a Interest at 4 per cent. allowed on al! sums awaiting 
Business established 1880. References and information on application. 





THE VAN KLEECK-BACON INVESTMENT CO., Denver, Colo. 





American Telephone @ Telegraph Co. 


Under an agreement with the Trustee, the principal 
and interest of the Four per cent. Collateral Trust 
Bonds of this Company, due in 1929, will, at the 
option of the holder, be payable as they become due 
in gold coin of the United States of the present 
standard of weight and fineness. 

If desired, these bonds will be stamped accord- 
ingly on presentation to the Old Colony Trust Com- 
pany, Court Street, Boston, on or after May 1, 1905, 

WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 

Boston, March 16, 1905. 


RICHARD DELAFIELD, Pres’t; 





STUYVESANT FISH, Vice- 
Pres’t; GILBERT G. THORNE, Vice-Pres’t; JOHN C. McKEON, 
H DWARD J 


The National Park Bank of New York. 
ORGANIZED 1856. 
Capital and Surplus, $10,000,000. 
DIRECTORS:—Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, Geo 
Hart, Charles Scribner, Edward C.Hoyt, W. Rockhill Potts, August 
Belmont, Richard Delafield, Francis R. Appleton, John Jacob 
Astor, George Frederick Vietor, Cornelius anderbilt, Isaac Gug- 
enheim, John E. Borne, Lewis Cass Ledyard, Gilbert G. Thorne, 
ohn C. McKeon. 


rge S. 


1876— —1905 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage. 


h YEA 
Loans upon Real Estate. . . — ee 





DIVIDENDS 
The Manufacturers Commercial Company, 


486 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
DIVIDEND 12. 


The regular quarterly dividend at the rate of 7 per cent. per 
annum has been declared, payable April 15th, 1905, to preferred 
stockholders of record at the close of business March Sist, 1905. 


C. B. JAQUA, Treasurer. 








COPARTNERSHIP 


April Ist, 1905. 

The firm of Vermilye & Company having expired 
by limitation on the 31st day of March, 1905, the 
undersigned, William A. Read, for nineteen years a 
member of the firm of Vermilye & Company; Charles 
Hazard, a member of the New York Stock Exchange, 
and Joseph H. Seaman, have formed a partnership 
to carry on the business of banking and dealing in 
Government and other investment securities, the 
purchase and sale on commission of stocks and 
bonds and in general a business similar to that here- 
tofore conducted by Messrs. Vermilye & Company, 
under the firm name of 


WM. A. READ & CO., 


with offices at No. 25 Nassau Street, corner of Cedar 
Street, New York; No. 43 State Street, corner of 
Congress Street, Boston; Maryland Telephone Build- 
ing, Baltimore, and Home Insurance Building, Chi- 
cago. 

The firm will be represented in Boston by Mr. 
James Dean, in Baltimore by Mr. Wm. C. Crawford, 
and in Chicago by Mr. W. M. L. Fiske. 

WM. A. READ, 
CHARLES HAZARD, 
JOSEPH H. SEAMAN 








NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON 
RAILROAD GOMPANY. 


Office of the Treasurer, New York, March 22d, 1905. 
The Board of Directors of this Company has declared a dividend 
of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER (144%) PER CENT. on its capital 
stock, payable at this office on the 15th day of April next, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on day, the Sist inst. 
For the purpose of the annual election of Directors of this 
Company, which will be held on the 19th day of April next, the 
transfer books will be closed at $ o’clock P. M., on Friday, the 3ist 
inst., and reopened at 10 o’clock A. M., on ursday, April 20th 

next. EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 


RIVER 





SCHWARZSCHILD 8 SULZBERGER COMPANY 


Ata meeting of the Board of Directors of the above Company & 
dividend of ONE AND 25-100 DOLLARS p share was dec 
—— on April 29th, 1905, to the shareholders of record on Apri 
15th, 1905, 

Transfer books will be closed from April 15th, 1905, "to April 
29th, 1905, both days inclusive. 


FERDINAND SULZBERGER, Treasurer. 





AMERIGAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
GOMPANY. 

A Dividend of ONE AND A HALF DOLLARS per share 
will be paid on Saturday, April 15, 1905, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on Friday, March 17, 
1905. 

The transfer books will be closed from March 18 to 
April 1, 1905, both days included. 

WILLIAM R, DRIVER, Treasurer. 
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THE NEW — AND NEW = TELE-~ 
ONE GOMPAN 
nit Willoughby — hethien Y. 


DIVIDEND 
ot } reculer aye ay Lope | Ly ‘NE AND INE-HALF PER 


dec capital stock or this Company, 
payabie ‘April fl 16th, gus, to Srockhol ers of record at the close of 


usiness April 
HENRY SANGER SNOW, Treasurer. 
OFFICB OF THE 
NEW YORK DOGK gh 
2ist, 1905. 
The Board of Directors has ee Ee a dividend of ONE 
PER OENT. on the Preferred Stock of this Company, pay- 


able April 15th to steckholders of record at the close of 
business on April 1, 1905. GEO. BE. SPENCER, Treasurer. 








INSURANCE 
1861 THE 1905 


MASSAGHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Gompany 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President. 
Assets, Jan. Ist, 6006, #-= $37,071,297.57 


Liabilities, « 33,770,674.54 
Surplus, - * - “ 3,300,623.03 





Massachusetts Laws protect the policy holder. 
NEw YORK OFFICE, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway. 


GEO. J. WIGHT, 
Manager of Agents for Southern New York. 


New England Mutual 





LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - Boston, Mass. 


Assets, Jan. 1,1905, = $38,324,422.73 


Liabilities, * * « 34,638,296.48 


$3,686,126.25 
au forms of od ont | Eafowmins policies issued. 
ASH distributi polici 
} policy has r?--+ poe the cash surrender 
op insurance values to which the insured is frentitled by the + 
usetts Statute. 
x ay ie and values for any age sent on application to 





Pamphlets, 
the Genpany 
Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 





THOROUGH INSPECTIONS and Insurance against Loss 
or Damage to Property, and Loss of Life and Injury to Persons 
caused by STEAM er Lang Aan ca 

, President and Treasurer. 
i lco-broaident. 


Becre G. 
MIDDLEBR NOOK”: Assistant Secretary. 





and paid 





"“Riubelttrnlje 


OF NEWS ORK 


AS an established record for progressive- 

ness, liberality and clearness of its policy 

contracts, It was the first company to intro- 
duce (March 8th, 1864) the 


INCONTESTABLE 
FEATVRE 


THE POLICY CONTRACT GUARANTEES 


Loans at 5% 
Paid-up Values 
Extended Insurance 


Provision is also made for both 


Insurance Protection 
and Investment 


Sample policies and rates will be given on 
application to the Home Office. 


THE 


Berkshire Life 


Insurance Company, 


PITTSFIELD, * ~ MASSAGHUSETTS. 
INCORPORATED 1851. 

The definite surrender values in cash or f— 
teed by the Massachusetts Non- prfeltare 

aw, in accordance wea which all policies of 
SHIRE are issued, the solid financial condition of ti the com- 
pany, its age surplus, its handsome dividends, its liberal 
policies, and its promptness in paying all legitimate claims, 
make the BrerKsHIRE a most desirable compeny for the 
policy holder and the agent. For circulars and rates address 
New York and New Jersey Agency, 253 Broadway, 

cor. Murray Street, New York. 

J. H. ROBINSON, ~ - ° 


Washington Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of New York 


$17,500,000 


JOHN TATLOCK, President. 





General Agent. 





Assets, 
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up-to-date 
ance companies in the city, 
in 18652. 


aoa and > 1.2 


o— sand 


McCurdy, Alexander 





Report of the Continental. 


The annual report of the Continental Insurance Company, 
published 4 day, illustrates the advantage of conservative yet 
business methods, This is one of the oldest insur- 
its inco: 
It went through the 
e fire in 1872 and the Baltimore fire ae 


only oy most pan estimates have 

been taken, such as the valuation of Pennsylvania stock at 115, 

whereas the actual market value was 1388; Chica 
western preferred stock at 210, actual market 236; 

at 250, market 290, &c. ‘Among the 

are President — Evans, James H. Hyde, — 

Orr, Elihu Root and John L. Rik: 


From “Sun” (N. Y.) Jan, 12, 1905. 


ration having takeo 


& North- 

e Shore 
rs of the Continental 
— A. 








Ask for a Continental policy and 
you are sure to secure absolute indem- 


nity at fair rates. 


Any Insurance broker. 


Agents everywhere. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. COo., 
46 Cedar Street, New York. 
280 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ills. 
**INSURE IN AN AMERICAN COMPANY.” 





Provident Savings Life, 


E. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 Broadway, New York 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. Permanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family; ¢emporary, guaran- 
teeing at low cost against loss by death while 
engaged in speculative operations. It specially 
provides for practical wants. 


State Mutual |. 


Life Assurance Company 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1905. 
$25,457,929.45 
22,905,552.00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $2,552,377.45 


Cash surrender values stated in eve: licy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forf La py 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 





ASSETS, 
LIABILITIES, 





™ LIVERPOOL 
4d LONDON 
-«d GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK OFFICE, NO. 4 WILLIAM STREET. 





1850——_ ——1905 


United States Lt Insiranee C0. 


IN THE GITY OF NEW YORK. 
JOHN P. MUNN, M. D. : President 


FINANCE COMMITTEE : 


CLARENCE H ik EY, Pres’t. Title Quarantes and Trust Co. 
WM. H. PORTE t. Cnem, Nat. Bank. 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make 
DIRECT CONTRACTS with this well-established 
and progressive Company, thereby securing for them- 
selves not only an immediate return for their work, 
but also an increasing annual income commensurate 
with their success, are invited to communicate with 
RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 3d Vice-President, at 
the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New York City. 


Assets over e r é $9,000,000 
Paid to Policyholders in 1904, $1,204,321.76 
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J.H.HYDE 


TIME AND TIDE 
WAIT FOR NO MAN 


Every tick of the clock 
brings you nearer the un- 
productive years of your life. 

At the flood-tide of your 
life make provision for your 
mature years. 

An Endowment Policy in the 
Equitable will return your sur- 
plus earnings when you need 
them most — and meanwhile 
your loved ones are protected. 





Splendid opportunities for men of character to act as representatives 











or fall information fill out this coupon or write 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY of the UNITED STATES, 120 Broadway, New York. Dept. No. 79. 


Please send me information regarding an Endowment for 
years of age. 
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OLDEST in AMERICA 
LARGEST in tHE WORLD ; geo RE 
HOME OFFICE BUILDING 


Sey 


—_ + 


$1,106,701,837.00 have been paid to and accumulated for its policy holders—or over Two 
Hundred and Seventeen Million Dollars more than any other company has accomplished. 


cat aa cid’ an Beate ; : ; 
If you are in good: heaitt ; THE. MUTUAL LIFE will make this c con- 
tract with you: -At-the end of 4 15 years ‘it will pay’ you $1,000 and 
$r, eoo ‘each: and every year. thereafter, until $15,000, has been 
z: paid, At theend of that time THE. MUTUAL will also 

Independent pay. you, $io,000 cash: 


THE MUTUAL LIFE ee se Pill ant the attached connte ear pea thé exact cost of 


4 oy {lla w.-. » this most desirable form of Investment Insurance. _ 


Goutenee igi det = Gee «ets RICHARD. A. “McCURDY. 


to receive, without in any & 
way committing myself, informa- Plead cag” f Me i « 
g $24 x PRESIDENT 


tion regarding cost of your policy 


mentioned in your April advertisement. aa Sa Th M 
| --:.--.. The Mutual Life 


Bee GORA Mise dccceccecccecsccccecccilill 2 
URES een coe * INSURANCE COMPANY 
é' | 2, OF NEW. YORK 


Address 


TEAR OFF AND -MAIL COUPON. 
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The National Life Insurance 
Company 


OF VERMONT. 
January Ist, 1905. = Annual Statement. 


Surplus, - - $ ey 076 
Income, bad es baad es 6,895,014 
New Insurance, - ~ 23,961,694 
Assets, “ - 31,398,453 
Insurance in Force, « o 134,761,554 
HOME OFFICE, MONTPELIER, VERMONT. 


OFFICERS. 
JOSEPH i Py Borr, President. 
JaM , Vice-Preside: 


Treasure 
M. D, Medical Director. 
. MOULTON, Actuary. 
A. HOWLAND, Counsel. 
sears William P. Dillingham, 
p A Seward Web 
oseph A. De Door 
Toes, Joner G. McCullough, 
. Briggs, Harry M. Cutler, 
pe G metic, = Estee, 
illiam W. Stickn: 


PROGRESS IN LAST TEN YEARS. 


Income Assets 
$2,931,322 $11,045,677 
6,895,014 31,398,454 
Surplus Insurance in Force 
$1,430,714 $64,975,950 
3,458,076 134,761,554 


Established 1808, 


Jan. 1 
1895 
1905 
Jan. 1 
1895 
1905 





Litlas Assurance Co,, 110. 


49 Wall St., Rew Work. 





[etre] 


GermanA merican: 
Husurance Company 
New Bark, 
CAPITAL 


$1500.000 


NET SURPLUS 


5841907 
12,.980.705 





MARINE and INLAND INSURANCE 


Ltlantic Mutual 
Tnsurance Company 


Attartio BumLDINe, 
49 AND 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Organized in 1842 
IN8URE8 AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRANS8- 


PORTATION RI8K AND WILL I88UE POLICIE8 
MAKING LO88 PAYABLE IN ENGLAND. 


Assets Over Ten Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies. 











The profits of the Company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in ac- 
cordance with the Charter. 

ANTON A. RAVEN, President. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres't. 


THEO. P. JOHNSON, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
JAS. L. LIVINGSTON, 3rd Vice-Pres't. 


G.STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 


FREDERICK A. BURNHAM, President. 
GEORGE D. ELDRIDGE, Vice-Pres. and Actuary. 


Mutual Reserve Life Insurance 
Company 


Of New York. 





1904’s Good Showing in Legal Reserve Business, 





Policy Reserve (per Certificate New 
York Insurance Department, Janu- 


ary 3rd, 1905) - 
New Insurance Paid for in 1903 
New Insurance Paid for in 1904 
Gain in New Insurance Paid for 


$4,397,988 


$12,527,288 
17,862,353 


$5,335,065 


Gain in Full Legal Reserve Business 
in Force (Paid for Basis) in 1904 - 
Gain in Legal Reserve Membership 
in 1904 

Gain in Prominmes on New Business 
in 1904 

Decrease 
Claims, 1904 - 

fotal Payments to Members wut 
their Beneficiaries, " 


$6,797,601 
5,883 
$128,000 
119,296" 
61,000,000 
Capable men, with or without experience, may secure 
the very best agency contracts. Address Agency 
Department—Industrial Agents, Address Provi- 


dent Department, Mutual Reserve Building, 305, 
307, 309 Broadway, New York. 


in Outstanding Death 
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HO ENTER 
HOMELIN, oy ‘ 





PEARS 
z= 








| Shin hondy git ate Kepeles wilhird Ife wseof Peas 
Sfrough ths cleansing and puffing, be beauly lal Peat Leap 
* beings oul from a Denely shin ts a delighiped terelali 


Of All Scented Soaps Pears’ Otto of Rose Is the best. 
All rights secured. 





